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ARCHIBALD A. HILL 





Grammaticality 


Among transformational analysts, it has become common to state that a 
grammar must generate all the grammatical sentences of a given language, 
and no ungrammatical sentences. It is also usual to say that naive expert 
speakers can be relied upon to reject all ungrammatical sentences, and that 
this convergent rejection can be used to build a theory of degrees of gram- 
maticality. In the discussion of these beliefs which follows, I shall largely 
confine myself to Noam Chomsky’s readily accessible Syntactic Structures, 
since Chomsky seems to speak for many of his fellow transformationists. ! 

On page 15 Chomsky lists six sentences which I quote verbatim: 


(1) Colorless green ideas sleep furiously. 
(2) Furiously sleep ideas green colorless. 
(3) have you a book on modern music? 
(4) the book seems interesting 

(5) read you a book on modern music? 
(6) the child seems sleeping. 





Page 16 supplies two more, in the shape of a sentence frame with a 
blank to be filled by the words ‘“‘whale,” and “‘of.” I have written out the 
two sentences, numbered them, and slightly changed the punctuation. For 
the original punctuation, see below. 


(7) I saw a fragile whale. 
(8) I saw a fragile of. 


These sentences are accompanied by the following statements: 


Sentences (1) and (2) are equally nonsensical, but any speaker of English will recognize 
that only the former is grammatical. (p. 15) 


Similarly, there is no semantic reason to prefer (3) to (5) or (4) to (6), but only (3) and 
(4) are grammatical sentences of English. (ibid.) 


. .. there are deep structural reasons for distinguishing (3) and (4) from (5) and (6)... 
(ibid.) 


1 Noam Chomsky, Syntactic Structures, "S-Gravenhage, Mouton and Co., 1957. 
(Janua Linguarum, IV) 116 pp. 
1—W. 1 
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Yet (1), though nonsensical, is grammatical while (2) is not. Presented with these 
sentences, a speaker of English will read (1) with a normal sentence intonation, but he 
will read (2) with a falling intonation on each word; in fact, with just the intonation 
pattern given to a sequence of unrelated words. He treats each word in (2) as a 
separate phrase. Similarly, he will be able to recall (1) much more easily than (2), to 
learn it more quickly. . .. We cannot, of course, appeal to the fact that sentences such 
as (1) ‘might’ be uttered in some sufficiently far-fetched context, while (2) would never 
be. ... (p. 16) 


...in the context “I saw a fragile—,” the words ‘‘whale” and ‘“‘of’’ may have equal 
(i.e. zero) frequency in the past linguistic experience of a speaker who will immediately 
recognize that one of these substitutions, but not the other, gives a grammatical 
sentence. (p. 16) 


These statements, with their categorical pronouncements about the 
behavior of “‘any speaker of English,”’ constitute predictions which invite 
experimental verification. Accordingly the eight sentences were copied onto 
cards, in exactly the form just given. To round out the number, I added 
two more sentences concocted by Martin Joos for a similar discussion: 


(9) Those man left yesterday. 
(10) I never heard a green horse smoke a dozen oranges. 


The ten cards were shuffled into random order, and then given separately 
to ten informants. My informants were not, it is true, a reliable sample of 
the total English-speaking world, but it should be remembered that the 
statements to be tested applied to “any speaker.’ My informants were, 
however, fairly typical of the Academic community. They were professors, 
graduate students, one undergraduate business major, one secretary. Only 
three were in any sense linguists. The professors (except for two of the 
linguists) were teachers of English literature and composition. All were 
native speakers of English. 

The first request to each informant was that he read aloud all the 
material on the cards. Rather interestingly, a number of the informants 
commented on the lack of punctuation in some sentences, and asked if 
they might “‘supply it’’ in their reading. They were told that they might do so 
in any fashion which seemed reasonable. The results of this request sharply 
contradicted Chomsky’s statement that sentence (2) would be read with list 
intonation. Eight informants read (2) with a simple and single two-three- 
one double-cross pattern. Two broke the sentence into three phrases, with 
the breaks setting off green as the second phrase. It is interesting that one 
of those who used this pattern offered the spontaneous comment that the 
sentence “‘sounds like Modern Poetry.”” The second did not do so until 
questioned, but on the next day wanted the sentence quoted again, and 
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GRAMMATICALITY 3 


then said “It not only sounds like Modern Poetry, it sounds like good 
Modern Poetry.” 

The next request to the informants was to reject any sentences which 
were ungrammatical, and to accept those which were grammatical. In the 
results of this voting, (9) ‘those man...’ was the only sentence rejected 
by all ten informants. Sentence (2) ‘Furiously sleep...” was rejected by 
seven, accepted by three. The voting on (8) *.. . fragile of.’ was similar, 
seven rejecting, three (but not the same three) accepting. Sentences (5) 
‘read you. ..?’ and (6) ‘...seems sleeping.’ were each rejected by four, 
accepted by six. Sentence (10) ‘. . . green horse. . .” was rejected by three, 
accepted by seven. Sentence (1) “Colorless green ideas . . .” was rejected by 
one, aceepted by nine. Sentence (3) ‘have you a book .. .” was accepted by 
all but one informant, who offered the qualification that it would be un- 
grammatical in his idiolect. This informant was one of the two linguists 
fully aware of differences in British and American dialects. Sentence (4) 
‘the book seems. . .’ was hesitated over before final acceptance by one in- 
formant. All others accepted without hesitation. Sentence (7) ‘. . . fragile 
whale,’ was accepted without hesitation by all informants. 

Next, sentence (2) was read back with the three-phrase intonation pat- 
tern to all informants who had rejected the sentence, and these informants 
were then asked what the sentence now sounded like. Five then said that it 
sounded poetical. Two said that it sounded all right, but did not mean any- 
thing. A third said that it would be correct on one condition, that is, ‘if 
ideas are green, and can sleep.’ This informant had not applied the same 
conditions to (1). 

Sentence (8) was also read back to the seven who rejected it, with primary 
stress and sentence-final intonation on of. Two then stated that such a 
reading made of a noun, and a third said that a pertinent question would 
then be ““What’s an of?” 

There were also a few other comments. The one rejection of sentence (1) 
was from a student of literature, the informant who had accepted (2) be- 
cause it sounded like poetry. One of the four who rejected sentence (5) 
‘read you . . .?” commented that it would have been grammatical if it had 
begun with a capital, though he did not offer this comment about (4) 
which he had accepted. One of those who accepted (6) ‘. . . seems sleep- 
ing.’ offered the comment that it would have been rejected by Tennyson 
because it had toomany s’s. Of the three who rejected (10) ‘... green horse...’ 
two changed their votes when it was pointed out that the sentence was 
strictly true. The third agreed, but did not change his vote. 

While the experiment described here is neither large-scale, nor exhaus- 
tive, it still yields significant results. Not only is Chomsky’s statement that 
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(2) can only be given as a list contradicted,? some of his other statements 
about it are also not borne out. In my experience informants did not find it 
hard to remember; they were intrigued by it. I am also told that one reader 
has even constructed a poem for the purpose of fitting (2) into it. I have not 
heard of any one who was similarly challenged by (1). As for the comments 
just given, one informant found (2) more acceptable on stylistic grounds 
than (1).3 

Another conclusion is that the intonation-pattern influences acceptance 
or rejection. I would regard it as significant that a number of informants 
changed their votes on (2) and (8) when these sentences were read back 
with possible patterns. Somewhat similar, but less interesting to a linguist, 
is the fact that pointing out the truth of the negative sentence in (10) also 
influenced acceptance. 

Moreover, the mere recording of these votes on a scale from most to 
fewest rejections does not tell the whole story. For instance, the extremes 
ran from one rejection to six. There was only one informant who rejected 
only one sentence. There were three who rejected only two, but only two 
of these agreed on the sentences rejected. Of the two who rejected the 
maximum of six, there was disagreement on two sentences. 

A scale of grammaticality for any given group of sentences could, of 
course, be constructed by giving the sentences to a sample of naive expert 
speakers large enough to be statistically reliable. But in view of the idio- 
syncratic reactions and the many rationalizations having little to do with 
the real reasons for acceptance or rejection which our informants showed, 
it is unlikely that a scale built on per centages of acceptance would be very 
profitable. That is, it is to be doubted if any generally acceptable principles 
would emerge, and without such principles any new group of sentences 
would have to be tested afresh. The thought of testing all the sentences, 


2 It is interesting that Chomsky gives (in footnote 2, pp. 35-6) a rather different state- 
ment of the way ungrammatical sequences are read aloud. They are there stated to have 
“extra long pauses . . . contrastive stress and intonation, failure to reduce vowels and 
drop final consonants.” It is not clear whether this is meant to be the same thing as 
giving list intonation, or something different. If different, one can be permitted to wonder 
if “extra long pauses” may not mean terminal junctures, and “‘contrastive stress’’ merely 
successive primary stresses on a sentence of several phrases. Such patterns, of course, 
occur on many quite grammatical sentences. 

3 It is an interesting, if unimportant, detail that it would be possible to argue that 
when sentence (2) is pronounced so as to treat both green and colorless as separate 
phrases, sentence (2) becomes at least a little more logical than sentence (1). Sentence (2) 
can be interpreted as meaning that two groups of ideas, one green, the other colorless, 
sleep furiously. In sentence one, a single group of ideas is stated to be with contradiction, 
both green and colorless. 
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possible and impossible in English, is too horrifying to be entertained for 
long. 

In most of the passages in which Chomsky discusses grammaticality, it 
is also true that he is ultimately concerned not with sentences in isolation, 
but with series of sentences to which given transforms may or may not be 
applied. Thus if the attempt to define ungrammatical sentences in terms of 
isolated sequences of words is given up, another kind of test immediately 
suggests itself. The test consists in putting sentences suspected of being un- 
grammatical in a relational or transformational framework, and testing 
their suitability to this frame. The test framework looks like this: 


(1) The plate is hot. The plate seems hot. The plate seems very hot. 
(2) The child is sleeping. The child seems sleeping. The child seems 
very sleeping. 
(3) The book is interesting. The book seems interesting. The book seems 
very interesting. 
(4) This hat is old. This hat seems old. This hat seems very old. 
(5) The wine was drunk by the guests. The guests drank the wine. 
(6) Golf is played by John. John plays golf. 
(7) The pie was eaten by John. John ate the pie. 
(8) John was drunk by midnight. Midnight drank John. 
(9) John is a man. Is John a man? 
(10) You have a book on modern music. Have you a book on modern 
music ? 
(11) You read books on modern music. Read you books on modern 
music? 
(12) John can. Can John? 


In these sets of sentences, set (2) is found in the series discussed by Chomsky 
on page 73. Set (3) is an expansion in accord with page 73, of a sentence 
found on page 15. Sets (1) and (4) were added. 

In the second group, set (5) is given by Chomsky on page 80, where it is 
contrasted with set (8). Set (6) is given by Chomsky on page 78, with the 
statement that this set is more grammatical than the set “Golf plays John 
—John is played by golf.’ Set (7) was added. 

In the final group, set (10) is derived from page 15, where it is made 
clear that Chomsky is concerned with the question as a transform of the 
declarative. Set (11) is similarly derived, but with a minor modification. 
Since a satisfactory declarative sentence could not be constructed from the 
question (“You read a book on modern music,” might be taken as an 
imperative) the question form was revised to ““Read you books on modern 
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music?” Set (12) was added. Also, I revised punctuation throughout, to 
suggest sentence ends, and in some instances, sentence types. 

The groups of sentences were then given individually to ten fresh in- 
formants. The informants were teachers of literature and composition 
except for one typist. The informants were told that the sentences were 
arranged in three groups, and that in each of these groups of four, the re- 
lations between sentences were the same throughout. The informants 
were asked to reject any set in which the relations were unsatisfactory, and 
the only other direction was that if any one sentence in a set seemed un- 
satisfactory, the whole set was to be rejected. 

In one important way, the results were as expected. Sets (2), (8), and (11) 
were rejected by all informants, though one (a mediaevalist) rejected (11) 
only after considerable hesitation, and with a final statement that it was 
archaic, and so wrong. Still another rejected (11) only because he would 
not use it himself. 

The surprises came in the sentences which were rejected by some in- 
formants (though not all), and the reasons given. Thus two informants re- 
jected set (1) on the ground that things must either be hot or not hot, they 
can not seem hot. One informant rejected all the sets in group two, on the 
ground that passives are weaker and less direct than actives. It was interest- 
ing that this informant then immediately added that sets (2), (8), and (11) 
were the primary examples of wrongness. Another informant rejected (2), 
(8), and (11) without hesitation, and then said that (3) seemed ‘a trifle odd,’ 
and that (6) was ‘awkward.’ The mediaevalist who said that (11) was 
archaic, said that (6) sounded as if it were translated from some foreign 
language. 

It would seem that here also there are some significant results, and it is 
pleasant to be able to say that they are not all negative. The framework 
which tells the informant what the relationships are, also tells him how to 
treat the suspected sentence. Without such a framework he operates as 
Sapir long ago said we all operate, attempting to wring some kind of 
pattern, and some kind of meaning, out of the most unlikely material. 
What is significant in these results, then, is that sets (2), (8), and (11) were 
universally rejected, and that this rejection occurred in spite of the fact 
that the crucial sentences from (2) and (8) had previously been accepted by 
four informants out of ten, when the sentences had been presented in 
isolation. I should suggest, therefore, that universal rejection constitutes 
significant convergence, exactly the sort the analyst needs, and on which 
Chomsky hoped to found a theory of ungrammaticality. On the other 
hand, sentences which are not universally rejected do not show ungram- 
maticality either total, or to a significant degree. What appears here are 
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GRAMMATICALITY 7 


occasional idiosyncratic and often nonlinguistic objections, like the one 
that nothing can ‘seem hot.’ Finally, sets like (9), objected to by no one, 
are also completely grammatical. 

If my experimental results are verifiable, as I believe they are, I am at a 
loss to account for Chomsky’s assertions that all speakers unhesitatingly 
reject certain sequences or pronounce them as mere lists. Chomsky has 
stated in an at least semipublic situation that these results are based on 
experiments several times repeated. I can only guess that there is some 
misunderstanding between us, or that one set of results is for some reason 
statistically unreliable. 

It is worth pointing out, however, that there is an a priori theoretical 
reason why sentences in isolation would be unlikely to produce convergent 
rejection of those which are ungrammatical. The number of intonation 
patterns is small, and no utterance can be given without one of them 
occurring. It has, for instance, become a sort of commonplace among 
linguists that a normal child learns all the intonation patterns—and what 
they mean—before he is five years old. The lexicon of any language is not 
only so large that the individual speaker never learns it all, it is character- 
istically open to new coinages at any time. The result is that the normal 
speaker operates on the tacit assumption that he knows and can recognize 
all the intonation patterns, and can make full use of them in identifying 
grammatical structure. With vocabulary items, on the other hand, the equally 
normal assumption is that anything which turns up in a situation where the 
surrounding vocabulary items, and the intonation mark it as strange, is 
merely a word whose meaning is unknown. This second assumption is 
what explains the response of those informants who heard “I saw a fragile 
of” read back with primary stress and final sentence-pitch on of, and said 
that such a reading made of a noun, or suggested the question ““What’s 
an of ?”’. In short, a familiar intonation pattern takes precedence in identi- 
fication over isolated word items made up of vowels and consonants. If 
the intonation is right, at least enough normal speakers will react to the 
sentence as grammatical though of unknown meaning, to prevent con- 
vergent rejection. 

The Chomskyan approach—whether it is found in his writings or those 
of Lees or even Henry Lee Smith Jr.4—is that a sentence can be proved to 


4 The Robert B. Lees passage to which I refer is in Rules for English Pro-Nominaliza- 
tion, IBM Research Center, 1960, p. 19, fn. 3 


“It is also important to recognize in this connection that, except for utterly impecc- 
able, short sentences or for unintelligible gibberish, absolute judgments on gram- 
matical acceptability cannot be given with assurance unless some independent 
knowledge has already been acquired about other formal features of English sentences 
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be ungrammatical on two conditions. The first of these is that the under- 
lying segmental morphemes and words are fully identified, and the second 
is that the sequence in which these morphemes are presented is an impos- 
sible one. It is my contention that the first of these conditions is always 
unfulfilled when sentences are spoken. Every sentence gets a normal in- 
tonation pattern, and consequent irregularity of the sequence then simply 
contradicts the identification of the segmental morphemes. When a sen- 
tence consists of a normal sequence of words and morphemes with the 
exception of one intruder, and is furthermore provided with normal in- 
tonation, the tendency to abandon a semi-etymological identification of the 
strange morpheme is very strong. That is, we follow the Joos law (cf. 
Language, Vol. 34, 1958; p. 286) and interpret the strange morpheme as the 
one which would do least violence to the context. Such a tendency also 
agrees with what lexicologists and other linguists have long known—that 
the meaning of a word can not be adequately known except in context. 
Thus a sequence like “look at the cross eyed... .” if filled with of will in- 
evitably lead some hearers to reidentify an of as some kind of animal. Not 
until some other principle of ordering (such as alphabetical listing) is 


and grammar relevant to the doubtful examples in question. Thus, e.g., we would 
reject the ‘queer sentence’: **John astounded the dark green.’ with some conviction 
since we know from independent analyses that the distinction between ‘animate’ and 
‘inanimate’ nouns is relevant in English sentence structures.” 


The example by Henry Lee Smith Jr. is from “‘Linguistics: A Modern View of Language,” 
in An Outline of Man’s knowledge of the Modern World, edited by Lyman Bryson, 
McGraw-Hill, 1960, pp. 344-72. The example is found at page 355. 


‘“**The tall man smoked the black cigar’ is an acceptable occurrence as a sentence, 

whereas . . . “Tall the man cigar the smoked black’ would be palpably impossible as an 

occurrence and as a sentence, since it violates grammatical patterns of the language.” 
The Lees sentence is the more interesting and important of the two, since it illustrates a 
belief which I presume to be seriously held. Yet I think it can be shown that the queer- 
ness of his sentence depends primarily on previous identification of green as the inanimate 
color adjective. For several hearers to whom I have read the sentence, the identification 
broke down, and green was identified as some other word. Some took it as the proper 
name Green, and some, part of a team-name, Dark Green, as in Light Blue for Cambridge. 
A large part of the queerness would disappear, certainly, if the last word, or the last two 
words, were capitalized. 

The Smith example is more nearly trivial. Smith, a leading if not the leading exponent 
of phonologically based grammar and syntax, seems here to have been hasty, impelled 
by the necessity of giving an ungrammatical example in a popular article where he could 
not indicate the intonation. One wonders whether his meaning is not approximately 
“This is a sequence of words for which it would be difficult to find a suitable intonation 
pattern.”’ One can be found, however. Man cigar can be read with the stress of a nominal 
compound, and the utterance as a whole read as two linked equations. The fact that the 
meaning remains unknown is irrelevant. 
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evident, can the naive expert speaker be relied upon to reject a sequence of 
words as being a non-sentence. 

The assumption that morphemes and words are fully identifiable without 
reference either to their syntactic position or the accompanying patterns of 
pitch, stress, and juncture, explains the ungrammaticality which Chomsky 
has ascribed to many of his sentences. Furthermore, belief in the absolute 
identifiability of morphemes forces Chomsky to rely on spelling in a 
fashion which is more than a little startling. In his “I saw a fragile of” it 
would appear that the letter sequence o and / is thought of as firmly identi- 
fying the preposition. No attention is given to the possibility that this pair 
of letters might spell a different word with a different pronunciation. There 
is here a curious parallel to a writer of a very different sort—Charlton 
Laird. Laird has recently maintained that it is possible to recognize the 
difference between “I scream” and “ice cream” without attention to the 
sound, because (among other things) “‘we guess at once that any word like 
I... which comes immediately before a word like scream is a subject... .”’5 
Both Laird and Chomsky are relying upon spelling, both apparently with- 
out fully realizing that they are doing so. And both are forced to rely on 
spelling for the reason that there are only two systems which we can rely 
on for first identifications of a sentence heard or seen—the system of sound 
or the system of spelling. If we reject the one, we are forced to accept the 
other, with results which are confused and confusing if the reliance is not 
overtly realized. 

A belief that sentences are merely strings of words, and that words in 
turn, are merely sequences of letters surrounded by white spaces, could 
certainly result in viewing grammaticality as a complex and difficult 
problem, and give to generative grammar the shakiness of any house with- 
out a firm foundation. It could also explain the hostility of many struc- 
turalists who maintain that language is basically a system of sound, only 
secondarily one of writing. But while it is sometimes true that controversy 
advances knowledge, at lest a large part of the present controversy 
between structuralists and transformationists is unnecessary. It is ironical 
that transformationists, who are above all interested in processes, applic- 
able to certain items, and giving certain results, should have been so in- 
sistent on judging items in isolation, with no attention to what the item 
was derived from, nor the process of derivation. It would almost appear 
that the insistence on the ungrammaticality of “Midnight drank John” 
marks abandonment of interest in transformations. Surely a transforma- 
tionist ought to demand that such a sentence be judged only in the light of 


5 Charlton Laird, Thinking About Language, Rinehart English Pamphlets (New York, 
1960). The quotation is on page 56. 
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transforms of active to passive sentences, and the possible (or impossible) 
reversal of that process. 

The transformationist should not ask whether an isolated sentence is 
grammatical. He should take sets of superficially similar sentences, and 
apply an identical transform to all of them, exhibiting the results. The sets, 
transforms, and results can be submitted to naive expert speakers, and 
acceptance, rejection, and responses can be expected to be reliable, as they 
can not when what is submitted to the naive expert speaker are isolated 
sentences. It is obvious that such a tool for eliciting reliable responses 
would be a powerful one for the transformationist, and that convergence 
would give him a foundation for generative grammar. It is less obvious 
that such testing would be no more than an application of a tool which has 
been basic in structural linguistics. The question asked by post-Bloom- 
fieldian linguists has always been “‘are the items the same, or different?” 
and the answers have enabled structuralists to segment and describe much 
of language. With a more structural question, set in a more structural 
frame, the transformationists might reach some of the convergence which 
now they can only claim. 


University of Texas 
Austin 12, Texas 
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Word Tone Recognition in 


Vietnamese Whispered Speech 


This study was undertaken as a result of reading the paper “Recognition 
of Word Tones in Whispered Speech” by Martin Kloster Jensen (Word, 
Vol. XIV, 1958, pages 187-196). Jensen deduced from a series of “direct 
perception”’ tests in four languages that word tone is somehow transmitted 
in whispered speech. It was felt that it would be valuable to see if this were 
true in Vietnamese, using the same type of tests. 

The range of “recognition scores” obtained by Jensen in his tests are as 
follows: Norwegian—53 to 73% (6 tests), Swedish—100% (1 test), 
Slovenian—71 to 85°% (5 tests), Chinese (Mandarin)—73 to 88° (4 tests). 

Jensen therefore concludes that these tests prove that word tones are 
“reflected somehow in whispered speech.” And he allows that this re- 
flection is better in some languages than others (cf. the Swedish and 
Mandarin scores with those of Slovenian and Norwegian). 

In the present tests, however, employing the same general procedures, 
we note striking contrasts when comparing Jensen’s results with these in 
Vietnamese. The tests were made with speakers of the Northern dialect, 
which utilizes six phonemic tones: mid level, low falling, high rising, high 
broken, low rising, and low dipped. All three subjects have been university 
trained and are now school-teachers in Saigon. To determine whether or 
not whispered Vietnamese is actually understandable, a special test using 
words in context was employed. The test material consisted of two sets of 
sentences, ten to a set, picked at random by the author. Subject D. T. 
whispered ten sentences to subject M.P. Of the 63 word tones in these ten 
sentences, M.P. failed to identify only one. Using the other set of ten 
sentences, M.P. whispered to D.T. Here, with 73 word tones, D.T. also 
missed only one. 

Experiment A. Subject D.T. was given a minimal pair of words: mdu 
with mid level tone, ‘spear’, and mdu with high rising tone, ‘knot’. A coin 
was tossed; if it came down heads, the subject whispered mau with mid 
level tone; if tails, mau with high rising tone. In this way, employing the 
same two words, 55 whispered words were tape-recorded. A written "ecord 
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was kept of the utterances. The subject then listened to the recorded utter- 
ances and indicated for each one the tone he thought he heard. The whole 
series of 55 words was played back to the subject twice, giving a total of 
110 words identified. However, in order to make it more difficult for the 
subject to recall his original utterances, either at the beginning or end of a 
series, the first two and the last three utterances were discounted in each 
series. Thus, there were 100 identifications considered in computing the 
“recognition score.” Of these the subject correctly identified 57°. It should 
be noted that this same experiment, using the recorded words of subject 
D.T., was tried on two other persons, both of whom were not present when 
the recording was made. Each one said it was impossible to hear any dis- 
tinction between the words. 

Experiment B,. Subjects N.N.D. and D.T. Test material consisted of 
150 whispered words, 30 occurring 5 times each. Of the six word tones in 
Vietnamese, only two were chosen for each minimal set. Thus, there were 
15 minimal sets, each representing one tonal contrast, except for the low 
falling-high broken contrast, of which there were two sets, and the low 
falling-low rising contrast, of which there were no contrasting sets. This 
arrangement resulted in 30 occurrences of the high broken tone, 20 of the 
low rising, and 25 of each of the others. The subjects were informed of these 
special contrasts, except for the distinctive arrangement between the low 
falling, high broken, and low rising tones. 

The words were placed on 150 cards, thoroughly shuffled, and given to 
N.N.D., who whispered them to D.T. The listener sat with his back to the 
speaker so as not to be influenced by unconscious gestures of the speaker. 
D.T.’s recognition score: 47°. 

Experiment B,. Same procedure and test material as in experiment B,, 
but this time D.T. whispered and N.N.D. listened. Recognition score: 
42%. 

Experiment C,. Same procedure as in experiment B,, but with test 
material consisting of the word mdu appearing with all six tones. Each tone 
occurred ten times each, making a total of 60 whispered words. D.T. 
whispered, N.N.D. listened. Recognition score: 22°%. 

Experiment C,. Same procedure and test material as in experiment C,, 
but this time N.N.D. whispered and D.T. listened. Recognition score 33%. 

Experiment B,. Same procedure and test material as in experiment B;. 
Subject M.P. whispered and D.T. listened. Recognition score: 58%. 

Experiment B,. Same procedure and test material as in experiment B,. 
D.T. whispered and M.P. listened. Recognition score: 37%. 

Experiment C,. Same procedure and test material as in experiment C,. 
D.T. whispered and M.P. listened. Recognition score: 33%. 
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Experiment C4. Same procedure and test material as in experiment C;. 
M.P. whispered and D.T. listened. Recognition score: 47°%. 


Summary of Recognition Scores 


Subject Subject Experiment Percentage 
Whispering Listening Score 
DT. D.T. A 57 
N.N.D. DT. B, 47 
D.T. N.N.D. Bp 42 
D.T. N.N.D. Ci 22 
N.N.D. EXT. C2 33 
M.P. ExT. B; 58 
DT. M.P. B4 37 
D.T. M.P. C3 ET 
M.P. Dt. C4 47 


These scores would indicate that very little word tone is transmitted in 
Vietnamese whispered speech, even though it was proven through the use 
of words in context that whispered Vietnamese is understandable. It should 
be noted that tests involving the single word mdu with all six tones (experi- 
ments C;, C,, C3, and C,) produced scores considerably lower than tests 
employing 30 different words. This is understandable when we consider 
that with this particular test there was no possible chance of identifying an 
utterance from its meaning alone, as might well have been the case with the 
set of 30 words, some of which do not occur with all six tones. For this 
reason, series C tests more accurately determine the degree of transmission 
of word tone in Vietnamese whispered speech than do series B tests. 

The following chart presents a compilation of the collective scores for all 
listeners showing precisely where errors in identification were made. These 
scores do not include experiment A, which was made with only subject 
D.T. and a single pair of words, representing only one tonal contrast. The 
percentages indicated within the chart proper represent the percent of 
correct identifications made for that particular tone. The percentages given 
on the bottom line of the chart indicate the proportion of all identifications 
made that were heard as the tone indicated at the head of each column. For 
example: the mid level tone was heard 111 times, or 13°% of the 840 identi- 
fications. The correct percentages indicating the number of times each tone 
actually occurred are as follows: high broken—19%, low rising—14%, 
each of the other tones—17%. 

This chart is a compilation of scores from eight tests, B;-C,. There were 
840 identifications to make—120 low rising, 160 high broken, 140 of each 
other tone. Of these, 350 were correctly identified for a recognition score of 
42%. 
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Mid Low High High Low Low No 
Level Falling Rising Broken Rising Dipped Choice 
Mid Level heard as 41=29% 28 21 13 16 19 2 
Low Falling heard as 15 83 = 59°, 3 3 15 21 0 
High Rising heard as 25 20 42=30°% 11 23 16 3 
High Broken heard as 3 3 15 63=39°% 34 35 7 
Low Rising heard as 18 25 3 34 29 = 24° 10 1 
Low Dipped heard as 9 1 6 13 16 92 = 66°, 3 
Total No. heard as 111=13% 160=19%% 90=11% 137=16% 133=16%% 193=239% 16=2° 


Compare the above chart with the following one showing where errors 
were made in tests using only the single word mdu with all six tones (tests 
C,-C,). Here there were 240 identifications to make—40 of each tone. Of 
these, 79 were correctly identified, for a recognition score of 33%. In these 
tests the correct percentage for the actual occurrence of each tone is 17%. 


Mid Low High High Low Low No 
Level Falling Rising Broken Rising Dipped Choice 
Mid Level heard as 11=27 6 4 1 10 1 
Low Falling heard as 3 1$ = 37° 3 1 6 12 0 
High Rising heard as 6 5 8 = 20°; 7 8 4 0 
High Broken heard as 3 1 5 8=20% 8 14 i 
Low Rising heard as 5 12 1 9 5S=13°, 8 0 
Low Dipped heard as 2 0 1 3 2 32=80°% 0O 
Total No. heard as 30=13% 40=17% 24=10% 32=13% W=13% 8=33% 2=1°% 


In all cases but one it is very clear that correct identification was con- 
siderably more difficult to make in tests C,;, C,, C3, and C, than in the rest 
of the tests. And even the 80° correct identification of the low dipped tone 
in the above chart is not very convincing when we consider that listeners 
thought they heard the low dipped tone on 48 different occasions when it 
was not low dipped. Thus, this tone, though appearing to be the easiest to 
hear, actually proved to be the most difficult as other tones were more 
readily confused with it. 

The following observations taken from the chart of tests C,, C>, C;, and 
C, seem to be significant: 


Low falling tone was often interpreted as low dipped but not vice versa. 
Mid level s 


” ” ” ” ” ” ” ” ” 


High broken ,, = . ‘ oar tat ee 
Low rising _,, es os es se > a> te ” : 
High rising ,, ~ = a ,, lowrising _,, ¥ 
Mid level __,, ~ o i. ,», low falling = 
Mid level __,, », rarely i SL rr 
High broken ,, ., often pS ,, low rising and vice versa. 
Low rising _,, - ss os , low falling ,, ,, ,, 
Mid level * o Pe i ,» high rising ,, ,, ,, 
Low falling ,, » rarely a » high broken,, ., >» 
High rising ,, “6 ps ss » Owdipped . » » 


Some observations of individual performances in all tests, B,;—-C,, are 
noteworthy. Subject D.T. participated in four tests as listener. In these he 
correctly identified only three low rising tones, implying that this tone was 
difficult for him to hear. On the other hand, subject M.P. indicated that he 
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heard the low rising tone without much difficulty, since he correctly identi- 
fied 60°% of the low rising tones. But he identified 97 tones, or 46° of all 
he heard, as low rising, when in actuality there were fewer low rising tones 
than any other. Thus, his 60% score is not very impressive. Subject N.N.D. 
recorded the highest percentage of correct identifications for a single tone 
when he correctly identified 32 out of a possible 35 low dipped tones. But 
here again, this is not very convincing because he called 55 other tones low 
dipped which were not low dipped—41% of all the tones he identified. 

Taken as a whole, the tests indicate that very little word tone is trans- 
mitted in Vietnamese whispered speech. Consequently, we may conclude 
that any meaning conveyed in whispered speech is due almost entirely to 
context rather than to word tone recognition. 


Summer Institute of Linguistics 
University of North Dakota 
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The Vocabulary of Sango 


Pidgin Sango, the lingua franca of Oubangui-Chari, French Equatorial 
Africa, has been described as having been derived from the vernacular, or 
cultural, Sango, “‘simplified by the loss of most of its morphology and of the 
bulk of the original vocabulary, which has been only partially restored by 
borrowings from other languages” (Word XI (1955), 261-262). Languages 
from which words have been, or are said to have been, borrowed were 
listed, but no attempt was made to indicate what part and what proportion 
of the vocabulary has thus been borrowed. It is the purpose of this paper, 
then, to provide some more information on borrowed words in Sango as 
well as to indicate some other important features of its lexicon.! 

Before one makes any comments on Sango vocabulary, however, he is 
obliged to determine the criteria for admitting a word into the lexicon. One 
would, for example, certainly not admit every French word that was used 
in an otherwise Sango utterance. Neither would a word be considered part 
of the lexicon of Pidgin Sango simply because it occurs in the “‘mother” 
language (henceforth identified by its most important dialect, Ngbandi). 
Without going once again into the subject of the status of recent borrow- 
ings in a language, a subject about which quite a bit has been said in recent 
years, we suggest simply that a Sango word—or expression—is one that is 
used over an extensive area by people of various linguistic traditions. On 
the basis of this criterion tagbd ‘cob antelope’ is admitted because, although 
it is a borrowing from Banda, it is used by Gbaya, Karé and others.? 

Unfortunately, there is no definitive dictionary of Pidgin Sango. The 
existing dictionaries do not indicate the areas in which all words are used. 
A comparison, however, will reveal that they are not in complete agree- 
ment. For example, Kérux gives two expressions for ‘adult,’ i.e. bid zd and 
kota zo whereas Tisserant gives only the latter. Since the former is an authen- 
tic Ngbandi expression, one wonders whether it is a real Sango word. That 


1 The lexicon of a language, of course, consists of the total stock of its morphemes, free 
and bound. This study, however, deals only with free forms, which we call words for the 
sake of convenience. 

2 For explanation of orthography see W. J. Samarin, “The Phonology of Pidgin Sango,’ 
Word XIV (1958), 62-70. 
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is to say, is it commonly used by non-Ngbandi people? Kérux does 
not say. 

There is, nevertheless, sufficient evidence to justify one’s demarking 
various “dialects” of Pidgin Sango on the basis of the distribution of cer- 
tain words and expressions. For example, since a Gbeya resident at Mbaiki 
used the Ngbandi gbiki ‘sweat,’ one might set off the Sango of Mbaiki 
from, say, Bossangoa, where the word is unknown and the expression ygu ti 
téle ‘water of body’ is used. Since none of the dictionaries consistently in- 
dicate the geographical limits of the use of such words, there is no way of 
knowing what dialects are represented. 

The existing dictionaries should be used judiciously in the study of 
Sango’s vocabulary. What is actually needed is an intensive survey to deter- 
mine the extent and content of the vocabulary of Sango as it is used 
throughout the Central African Republic. This survey would have to include 
a study of the speech of people far removed from large aggregations of 
heteroethnic populations such as are found at Bangui and at the “‘postes.”’ 
It must include the Sango, for example, of the Mbay at Markounda, of 
the Gbaya (or “Suma”’) at Bomatana, and of the Karé at Tale. 

In view of the dangers encountered in using only the dictionaries to 
study the vocabulary of Sango, we limit this brief treatment to the form of 
Sango which is found in the area west of Bangui, roughly, that area in- 
habited by Gbaya-, Mbum-, and Sara-speaking people. We take a list of 
100 words which has been suggested by Swadesh and others as being basic 
to all human speech and by the Sango equivalents show what has happened 
in the development of its vocabulary. (Having lived at Bozoum, Mbaiki 
and Bossangoa since 1952, we have had occasion to hear samples of this 
western dialect, if it can be called that, and compile a dictionary. Neverthe- 
less, these 100 words were recently checked once again with various male 
individuals representing different linguistic and sociological backgrounds: 
some were only local villagers and others long-time employees of Euro- 
peans.)4 

The following general observations are made as a preliminary statement: 
(1) The Sango equivalents to a number of words are not known or are very 


3 The list has been called “‘basic core,” “basic vocabulary” and “‘basic-root-morpheme 
inventory”’ because the morphemes are associated with certain cultural universals. 
Robert B. Lees, ‘The Basis of Glottochronology,’ Language XXIX, (1953) 113-127. The 
words ‘green’ and ‘yellow’ were substituted by ‘breathe’ and ‘count’ because it was known 
that many of the languages of the area included them in red and black and use qualifying 
words only when there is a real need to be specific. 

4 The Ngbandi data used here were obtained from a man from Banzyville. His dialect 
was slightly different from that recorded by Lekens, for he used siisit as well as kpi ‘fish,’ 
nyé instead of né ‘what? 
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poorly known;5 (2) Sango has many innovations, both in borrowed words 
and in novel uses of Ngbandi morphemes; (3) On the other hand, the 
majority of the 100 words are retentions. 

Those words for which equivalents were unknown or about whose equi- 
valents there was a great deal of uncertainty are the following eight. In each 
case the response came after considerable thought and even discussion. 

‘heart.’ The word be is often used indiscriminately for a number of the 
vital organs, but where a distinction was demanded, either the informants 
professed ignorance or else they suggested the French word. There seems 
to be some uncertainty about the Ngbandi equivalent. Lekens gives gonda, 
but our informant said be was used both for ‘heart’ and ‘liver.’ 

‘swim.’ The most frequently given was sukuld (< Lingala sukola) ngu 
which also means ‘wash’ ur ‘bathe,’ but the informants also half-heartedly 
gave sda (Ngb. ‘pour’), gbd (< Ngb. gb3) and sua ‘flow.’ (Since both 
Ngbandi and Lingala have distinct verbs for ‘swim,’ and since, however, 
Gbaya uses the verb zoy ‘bathe’ for ‘swim,’ one wonders if this is not an 
example of a loan translation. We do not find as many loan translations as 
we should imagine would occur. Only two others have been recorded by 
us: Whereas the Ngbandi and frequently-used Sango expression for ‘to 
conceive’ is me yg5, we do find kdmdtd (< Lingala ‘take, seize’) yg5 ‘take 
foetus’ in use. The latter expression is similar in meaning to the Gbaya one, 
ba zay, which does not have a special verb for ‘conceive’ as Ngbandi does. 
The Ngbandi expression for ‘one time, once’ is fa (ni) k3i where fa means 
‘time’ in the sense of French ‘fois.” The Sango expression for ‘time,’ how- 
ever, is /ége 3k5 (literally ‘way one’), identical in construction with the 
Gbaya (doy) wad kpém). 

‘knee.’ Some use dzumiiui < French ‘genou,’ but we doubt that it is very 
widespread. 

* ‘tongue.’ Some informants did not know the equivalent; others gave 
langa < French ‘langue’ and others meyga (Ngb.). 

‘claw.’ All but one knew no equivalent, and that one suggested nzéré ti 
mabsk3. The derivation of nzéré is unknown to us. 

‘cloud.’ Only some knew mbindd (< Ngb. mbind ndozu ‘black sky’). We 
asked for the name for the white clouds, called bu zdan ‘white outside’ in 
Gbaya; rain clouds, even in Gbaya, are simply called ‘rain.’ 


5 When we say “unknown,” we do not mean that an equivalent could not be invented 
if there were a need. In many cases one can describe an object or action. For example, one 
can say mi péko ti mbi ‘grab my back’ where Gbaya has a root verb for ‘carry on one’s 
back.’ There are, on the other hand, many cases where even a lengthy description has 
left someone in doubt as to what exactly was meant. This is true for the names of trees, 
birds, and other creatures. 
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‘ash.’ The preferred equivalent was fuku ti wad ‘flour of fire’ (cf. Gbaya 
buk t3y ‘salt ashes,’ buk wey ‘ashes of fire’) although mbi wd, pindiri ti wa 
(Ngb. pindiri ‘charcoal’) and mburtu ti wd were offered too. The origin of 
mbiuru is not yet determined. 

‘round.’ Only those who knew French could give an equivalent; a 
Gbeya pronounced it r35t. 

If eight percent of a basic vocabulary is either missing or of doubtful 
status (e.g. /i ti géle ‘head of leg’ would be ambiguous for ‘knee’ if in- 
vented on the spur of the moment unless one actually pointed to one’s 
knee), it is not surprising that so many other words are missing in Pidgin 
Sango. Only a few plant and animal names remain, and these mostly 
borrowed from Banda. Out of the hundreds of words which Lekens calls 
adverbs (in Gbaya perhaps “‘descriptive nouns”’) only three or four occur in 
Sango. As for verbs, a few have to carry most of the burden. There is, 
therefore, no reason why one should have to apologize for the statement 
that “the dictionary of Sango, excluding the little-used French words and 
those imposed on the language in the religious literature, includes hardly 
more than 800 words.”’® The only error committed there was in failing to 
define the dialect, namely, the western one, and in perhaps failing to de- 
fine what was meant by “‘word.”” We might add a generous 200 words to 
account for possible ignorance of others, but on the basis of our present 
knowledge of Sango, we feel that we would exceed the limits of generosity 
to admit more than 1500 words. Moreover, a lexicon of even 1000 entries 
is not too low a figure in view of the fact that the obviously more fortunate 
Lingala, a lingua franca of the (Belgian) Congo, has approximately 1800- 
2000 words (estimated on the basis of Guthrie’s dictionary). 

When we count the words of Sango, we do not, of course, count phrases 
which are equivalent to a single word in another language. Therefore, 
neither b3ygo-ti-wali ‘dress’ (literally ‘cloth of woman’), bio-/i ‘skull’ 
(literally ‘bone head’), nor ygilé ‘tears’ (literally ‘water eye’) are words in 
the same sense that ‘dress,’ ‘skull,’ and ‘tear’ are in French. Writing them 
with hyphens or even as single words, as some have done, does not make 
them “‘words.” 

Those words for which equivalents were borrowed from other languages 
are the following nine. 

From Lingala: 

‘meat’ yama 
‘grease, fat’ mafitda 


6 See Word XI (1955), note 20, page 262. See also D. Taylor’s remarks in Word XII 
(1956), 412. 
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‘hand’ mdabdk3 (pl. of lobak2) 

‘many’ mingi 

‘bird’ ndéké 

‘walk’ tambéla 

‘fly’ tambéla +(Ngb. nd nduzu) ‘walk (in sky)’ 

From Banda: 

‘tail’ damba 

‘horn’ dede 
There is adequate evidence to admit ti (Ngb. ‘arm’) for ‘hand’ in some 
areas, however. The Banda dialect from which dede was borrowed is un- 
identified. Tisserant does not list dede, but a Banda woman from Grimari 
gave dudu.? 

Those words whose equivalents are Pidgin formations based on Ngbandi 
morphemes are the following seventeen. In some cases they represent an 
extension of the area of meaning of a Ngbandi word, in others a change of 
form or function class. 

‘sleep’ Jango <‘sleep’ noun (cf. Ngb. /6 /a dwé ‘He is asleep’). 

‘feather’ koa < ‘hair’ (| pi)’. 

‘who?’ zd wa< ‘person what?’ (| nd, e.g. zd ké nd what person?’) 

‘give’ mu < ‘take’ (|) hé, éé). 

‘hot’ wd < ‘fire,’ e.g. d yéké wa ‘It’s hot’ (| verb gbi). 

‘new’ fini < fi ‘fresh’ +ni ‘determinative’ (| fana). We wonder if the re- 
placement of fini for fana is not in some part due to the phonemic simi- 
larity between the alternant forms of Sango féni (~ fini) and Ngbandi féné 
( ~fana). 

‘small’ kété< Ngb. késé késé ‘small’ (“adverb”) or kété ‘to crumble, 
cut up into small pieces’. 

‘this’ sd < Ngb. ‘here’ (| 6 /o), but cf. Ngb. /d sé ‘today’ (literally ‘sun 
here’). 

‘that’ sé kd, e.g. mui nd mbi ta sé kd ‘Give me that pot’ or mui nd mbi ta 
s6 a yéké kd ‘Give me this pot it’s there.’ (cf. Ngb. mbo ka lo tind ‘That dog 
belongs to whom ?’) 

‘bark’ poro < ‘hide’ (| pdso). 

‘kill’ fa<‘cut’ (| 06 or hod). 

‘lie down’ Jango na sésé < ‘sleep on ground’ (| sé fi). 

‘root’ géle < ‘foot’ (| mbdtana). 

‘not’ pépé, dpé, Epé < Ngb. ip) interjection ‘No!’ (| ma ‘not’). 


7 R. P. Charles Tisserant, Dictionnaire Banda-Frangais. Institut d’Ethnologie, 1931. 
8 The symbol | is to be read: “replaces Ngbandi...”. 
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‘stand (up)’ /undu< Ngb. /o+ndo. 
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“good” nzoni<nz5 ‘good’ + ni ‘determinative.’ 
‘mouth’ yayga < ya ‘belly’ +yga ‘mouth’ (Ngb. ‘in my mouth’). 


‘sit’ duti< du ‘be’ + ti. 


The provenance of one word, pembe ‘tooth’, is uncertain. 
Those words whose equivalents are morphologically unmodified reten- 
tions of Ngbandi words are the following sixty-one. 


‘VY mbi 

‘we’ jor é 
‘two’ ésé 
‘long’ yoygdrs 
‘man’ kdli 
‘dog’ mbo 
‘tree’ keke 
‘breast mé 
‘drink’ ys 
‘see’ bdd 
‘know’ Aingd 
‘come’ ga 
‘fish’ susu 
‘moon’ nzé 
‘seed’ /e 
‘skin’ poro 
‘egg’ para 
‘ear’ mé 
‘nose’ hj 
‘belly’ ya 
‘stone’ fénée 
‘earth’ sésé 
‘fire’ wd 
‘path’ /ége 
‘red’ bimgba 
‘black’ vdks 
‘cold’ dé 
‘name’ iri 
‘count’ diks 
‘neck’ ga 
‘one’ 3k3 
‘thou’ m5 
‘all’ k5é 


‘big’ kota 
‘dry’ dlé 
‘woman’ wdli 
‘person’ zd 
‘louse’ siri 
‘leaf’ kugbe 
‘liver’ be 
‘eat’ té 

‘bite’ té 
‘hear’ ma 
‘die’ kui (Ngb. kpi) 
‘say’ téné 
‘sun’ /d 
‘water’ ngu 
‘blood’ méne 
‘rain’ ngu 
‘bone’ bio 
‘head’ /i 
‘eye’ /é 

‘foot’ géle 
‘river’ ngu 
‘sand’ mbutu 
‘hair’ koa 
‘burn’ gbi 
‘mountain’ hata 
‘white’ valu 
‘night’ bi 
‘full’ si 
‘breathe’ wu 
‘star’ toygorod 
‘smoke’ guru 
‘what’ yé 
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This brief study reveals that the vocabulary of Ngbandi has suffered 
violent changes as it was simplified and adopted as a lingua franca. It might 
give the impression, moreover, that one could hardly say anything at all 
in this language. This is not so. Should one have the occasion to observe 
two individuals heatedly arguing about the theft of a bicycle, this miscon- 
ception would soon be destroyed! 
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Relative Clauses in Tigre 


Relative clauses in Tigre! are definable in terms of the occurrence of the 
particle Ja, and by their syntactic function—that of a modifier (attribute) 
within a noun phrase. Also to be subsumed under the title, however, are 
some clauses that are not noun-modifiers and others which, while function- 
ing as noun-modifiers, do not contain the particle. 

The particle /a has two main, though not entirely unrelated functions, 
first that of the definite article where it is the initial element of a simple 
noun phrase, and secondly that of a relative particle where, with certain 
stated exceptions, it precedes the verb of the clause. Examples of the two 
functions are: 


(1) Ia séillim ba‘ray ‘the black ox’ 


(2) ba‘ad saga la sdéwar kdlab ‘another dog carrying meat,’ Lit. other meat which he- 
carries dog2 


1. PHONOLOGY. For ease of identification the particle is represented 
throughout by the transcription /a, but its phonetic characteristics vary 
according to its environment. 


1.1. The vowel has a fully open front quality in slow speech, if the 
particle is quoted in isolation, or if it is stressed. One position in which 
particles are always stressed is immediately before the ‘copula’ tu, ta, tom 
and tdn (masc. sing., fem. sing., masc. plur., and fem. plur. respectively). 
An example is /a tu ‘which is’; for the stress we may compare ’dmanka tu 
‘you are right’ (the stress, with falling intonation, being on /a and -ka). 


1 The material used for this paper was entirely provided from the speech of Mr. Lijam 
Ishaq of Geleb (Mensa dialect), Eritrea, during research in the field, most of it from 
stories first written down and subsequently recorded on tape. The transcription is that 
used by Wolf Leslau, Short Grammar of Tigre (American Oriental Society Offprint 
No. 18), except that it distinguishes dG and a in all environments, for which see F. R. 
Palmer, ‘Comparative Statement and Ethiopian Semitic,’ Transactions of the Philological 
Society, 1958, 131-2. 

2 The ‘literal’ translations are essentially word translations, each Tigre word being 
translated separately, though the translation in each case is partly determined by the 
context. Tigre gender is not shown in the translation, the choice of ‘he,’ ‘she,’ ‘it,’ etc. 
being dependent on the English. /a is, however, consistently translated ‘which.’ 
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1.2. In rapid speech and where the particle lacks stress, its vowel may 
have a quality closer to that usually associated with Tigre d (half open 
central and shorter in duration than a), but the variations in quality are 
such that it is not reasonable, in any given case, to make a decision between 
G and a. 

1.3. Before a laryngeal consonant (h, h, ’ and ‘) followed by another 
vowel, the vowel of the particle has a quality approximating to that of the 
following vowel (this is true of all vowels that may morphologically be 
identified as a, and of d and a as well). 


1.4. The sequence man /a (man ‘from’) has phonetically a long medial 
dental nasal, and no lateral consonant; it could be written *manna, but for 
consistency man /a is preferred. 


2. STRUCTURE OF THE RELATIVE CLAUSE. The elements in the relative 
clause follow the normal order of the simple sentence in Tigre, the verb 
being preceded by the nouns or noun phrases that function as subject and 
object. The position of /a is subject to some variation. 


2.1. Most commonly /a immediately precedes the verb, e.g., 
(3) ’ab la wddiiya hdram ‘the sin a father did,’ Lit. father which he-did-it sin. 


Also Nos. 2, 13, 15, 17, 18, 19, 25, 29.3 


2.2 The particle sometimes occurs initially in the clause and separated 
from the verb; commonly, but not exclusively, the element between /a and 
the verb is a pronoun subject, e.g., 


(4) la hatu hdsbdyu ‘what he thought,’ Lit. which he he-thought-it 

(5) la kitab la ’anta qdr’dkahu4 ‘the book you read,’ Lit. the book which you you- 
read-it 

(6) la dabd‘ la ’atbakom ‘dla ‘the forest around them,’ Lit. the forest which around- 
them it-was 


Also No. 16. 
This pattern appears to be restricted to clauses which either follow the 
noun (§3.2.) or occur with no noun (§3.3.). 


3 The numbers refer to the examples, which are indicated in the text by numerals in 
parentheses, not to the sections. Only examples from sections §§1 to 4 are included in 
these lists. 

4 The initial /a here, in No. 6 and in other examples is to be regarded as the definite 
article with the noun that follows and not the relative particle of the clause. 
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2.3. If the verb is complex (a full verb plus an auxiliary), the particle pre- 
cedes the auxiliary, which comes after the full verb. e.g., 


(7) ndbbar la ‘dla . . . . ba’ds ‘the war that was,’ Lit. it-being which it-was war 
(8) la Safattit waddawo la ‘dldw ‘dmds ‘the crimes the shifta were committing,’ Lit. 
the shifta they-doing-it which they-were crime 


2.4. /a is often followed by the particles ’a/-, ’att- and ’abb- plus the pro- 
nominal suffixes associated with nouns and prepositions. These particles, 
thus, come between /a and the verb, e.g., 


(9) la ’alu tabe ‘what you said,’ Lit. which (object)-it you-said 
(10) la ’atta hdza ‘where he wanted,’ Lit. which to-it he-wanted 


2.5. In a long clause /a often occurs twice, both at the beginning of the 
clause and immediately before the verb, e.g., 


(11) la man ba‘ad ‘dddotat ’ab Sagat la timdssa’o ’dgarbdat wa’ akal ‘imported materials 
and food,’ Lit. which from other countries for trade which she-brings-it (= them) 
things and-corn 

(12) la ’dkan la ’atta ’agal tabsth tahdssab la ‘dldt ‘The place she intended to reach,’ 
Lit. the place which to-it to she-reach she-thinking which she-was 


Also No. 24. 


3. POSITION OF THE RELATIVE CLAUSE. The relative clause functions as a 
modifier of a noun, and occupies those positions that modifiers occupy. 


3.1. Most commonly the clause precedes the noun it modifies but follows 
determinatives such as the demonstratives (alli, ’alla, ’allom and ’alldn) 
and the numerals. Many examples have already been quoted—Nos. 2, 3, 7, 
8, and 11, and others are Nos. 13, 14, and 20-30. An example of a 
different type of modifier preceding a noun—an adjective—is found in 
No. 1. 

A striking point about clauses preceding the noun is that, at least in the 
case of the preposition ’at ‘at,’ a preposition that governs the whole noun 
phrase immediately precedes the particle /a even when this particle is not 
initial, e.g., 

(13) hatte sewabet ’at la ndbbar diba qifot ‘at a village in which a family lives,’ Lit. one 

family at which it-lives in-it village 

(14) may bazuh ’at la ba’attu mdsakabu ‘at his home which had plenty of water,’ Lit. 

water much at which it-has his-home 


In these two examples ’af is associated with the whole noun phrase—‘at a 
village ...’, ‘at his home...” and not with the relative clause alone (not 
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‘at which...’); yet it occurs in the middle of the relative clause, im- 
mediately before /a and not before the whole noun phrase. 


3.2. Less commonly the clause follows the modified noun, e.g., 


(15) kal ganas ’ala la mdssal ‘etcetera,’ Lit. every kind to-it which it-resembles 


Also Nos. 5, 6, and 12. 

An example of an adjective following its noun is ’ddag Saluh ‘a thin 
donkey.’ One example was noted in which the clause not only comes after 
the noun, but is separated from it by a verbal element: 


(16) mdnsé‘ ’akan ’dldbu la tambak tathdrras dibu ‘Mensa has no place in which to- 
bacco is grown,’ Lit. Mensa place it-has-not which tobacco it-is-cultivated in-it 


3.3. A relative clause often occurs with no modified noun. It may be pre- 
ceded by a determinative; an example (with worot as the determinative) is: 


(17) worot ‘dli§ek la latbahal ‘a man called Alishek,’ Lit. one Alishek which he-is- 
called 


Quite commonly there is no determinative, e.g., 


(18) bazuh la hdzze ‘he who wants a lot,’ Lit. much which he-wants 
(19) ’at ’ab‘ardt la Sdgqqu ‘those who work with oxen,’ Lit. at oxen which they-work 


Also Nos. 4, 9, and 10. 

This is equally a common function of all elements that act as modifiers 
of the noun. The adjective ‘awur ‘blind,’ for example, may occur with a 
noun, Ja ‘awur ’anas, or with no noun, /a ‘awur (both to be translated ‘the 
blind man.’) 


4. CONCORD RELATIONS. /a is referred to throughout this paper as a re- 
lative particle, not as a relative pronoun. The choice of terminology results 
from the fact that /a indicates only that the clause is a relative clause, but 
does not itself mark the kind of distinction that is shown by the relative 
pronouns ‘who,’ ‘whom,’ ‘whose,’ etc. Distinctions of this kind I shall 
label ‘referential relations,’ since in traditional terminology relative pro- 
nouns ‘refer back to the antecedent.’ These referential relations are marked 
in Tigre by the concord between the noun and certain elements within the 
relative clause. 


4.1. The element in concord with the noun may be the verb of the re- 
lative clause; the referential relation is that indicated by a relative pronoun 
as the subject of the verb, e.g., 
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(20) ’at ’Gfuhu la ‘alét katfat ‘the piece that was in his mouth,’ Lit. in his-mouth which 
it-was piece (‘dldt is in concord [fem. sing.] with katfdt.) 


Also Nos. 2, 6, 7, and 15. 


4.2. The element in concord with the noun may be the pronominal 
(object) suffix of the verb; the referential relation is that indicated by a re- 
lative pronoun as the object of the verb, e.g., 


(21) ‘alli zébdn la ’Gimsayu mdkayan ‘modern machines,’ Lit. this century which it- 
brought-it (= them) machines (The pronominal suffix -u of ’Gmsayu is in concord 
[masc. sing.] with mdkayan, which though morphologically plural has masc. sing. 
concord.) 


Also Nos. 3, 5, 8, and 11. 


4.3. The element in concord with the noun may be the suffix of one of 
the particles ’a/-, ’att- or ’abb-; the referential relations are, respectively, 
that indicated by a relative pronoun as the object of the verb (as in §4.2), 
that indicated by ‘in,’ ‘at’ or ‘to’ plus a relative pronoun and that indicated 
by ‘for’ or ‘by’ plus a relative pronoun, e.g., 


(22) la ’ala ra’a salalot ‘the image he saw,’ Lit. which (object)-it he-saw image (The 
suffix -a of ’a/a is in concord [fem. sing.] with salalot.) 

(23) la ’atta mdsa dibom ’dkan ‘the place they were in when night fell,’ Lit. which in-it 
it-became-night on-them place (The suffix -a of ’atta is in concord [fem. sing.] 
with *dkan.) 

(24) la ’abbu tatra’aw la hdllekum sdabdb ‘the reason you are seen,’ Lit. which for-it 
you-being-seen which you-are reason (The suffix -u of ’abbu is in concord [masc. 
sing.] with sdabdb.) 


Also No. 12. 


This type of concord relation is always to be found where /a is followed 
by ’al-, ’att- or ’abb-, but not where it is preceded by them (as in No. 15). 


4.4. The element in concord with the noun may be the pronominal 
suffix of a preposition, especially, but not exclusively, of dib ‘in,’ occurring 
in all cases after the verb; the referential relation is that indicated by a 
preposition plus a relative pronoun, e.g., 


(25) *agarbdt la lazzabbe dibiin...’dbyat ma ’dswaqgat ‘shops or houses in which 
things are sold,’ Lit. things which it (=they)-is-sold in-them . . . houses or shops 
(The pronominal suffix -dn of dibdn is in concord [fem. plur.] with ’dbyat and 
*aswaqat.) 

(26) gdréay la waraq babur la latgdsse diba betdtit ‘ticket-inspector’s box,’ Lit. cutter 
(of) the paper (of) train which he-sits in-it little-house. (The suffix -a of diba is in 
concord [fem. sing.] with betdtit.) 
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(27) la zet faggar manna ’akal ‘the crop from which oil comes,’ Lit. which oil it-comes 
from-it crop (The suffix -a of manna is in concord [fem. sing.] with ’akal.) 


Also Nos. 13 and 16. 


4.5. The element in concord with the noun may be the pronominal 
(possessive) suffix of a noun within the clause; the referential relation is 
that indicated by a possessive relative pronoun, e.g., 


(28) hallanahu la i motdét worot ‘awur ’anas ‘a blind man whose spirit had not died,’ 
Lit. his-spirit which not it-died one blind man (The suffix -u of hallanahu is in 
concord [masc. sing.] with ’anas.) 


4.6. The element in concord with the noun is the suffix of the form 
*Glab- or ba’att-. These suffixes are those that are found with nouns and 
prepositions, but these forms have the syntactic function of verbs; the 
referential relations are those indicated by a relative pronoun as the subject 
of the verb ‘have’ (negatived in the case of ’a/db-), e.g., 


(29) ‘adéd la ’dldibu dahdb ‘limitless gold,’ Lit. limit which it-has-not gold. (The 
suffix -u of ’aldbu is in concord [masc. sing.] with dahdb.) 

(30) mdkasabdt la ba’attu garotat ‘things with profit in them,’ Lit. profit which it 
(=they)-has things. (The suffix -u of ba’attu is in concord with garotat which like 
all morphological plurals of ‘inanimate nouns’ has singular concord.) 


Also No. 14. 


4.6. Where a relative clause occurs without a noun, there can, of course, 
be no concordial relations, but the same kinds of referential relation hold 
between the entire clause in its function as a noun phrase and elements 
within the clause. Examples of the relation indicated by a relative pronoun 
as subject are Nos. 17, 18, and 19, and as object No. 4; Nos. 9 and 10 are 
examples of the relations marked by the particles that follow /a. 


5. RELATIVE CLAUSES WITH NO INFLECTED VERB. Two examples of a re- 
lative clause containing no inflected verbal form were noted: 
(31) woro hdndbbas la sa‘un ’ddag ‘a donkey loaded with loaves,’ Lit. one loaves which 
loaded donkey 


(32) la ’abyatom la ’abba hosa kadum man la‘dl ‘their houses which have earth put on 
top of them,’ Lit. the their-houses which on-it earth worked from above 


In both examples the clause follows the noun and both contain an un- 
inflected verbal form—the passive participle. It is quite clear that this 
function of /a is very close to that of the definite article, and in fact the 
second example was immediately preceded by a noun phrase followed by 
la plus an adjective: 
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(33) la ’Gnhusu la ‘Gbayi ‘its huts, the big ones,’ Lit. the its-huts the big (plur.) 


While these examples show the similarity of the two functions of /a, 
they do not imply that no distinction must be made between them. In 
these examples the distinction depends not on the presence of an inflected 
verbal form, but on the fact that in No. 31 the context does not permit a 
definite article, the noun phrase beginning with woro ‘one’ or ‘a,’ while in 
No. 32. /a is immediately followed by ’abb-, a common characteristic of the 
relative clause, and not found where /a is unambiguously to be treated as 
the definite article. 


6. RELATIVE CLAUSES WITHOUT /a. A number of clauses were noted 
which appear to have the function of relative clauses but do not contain /a. 


6.1. The particle is absent in sentences in which the place of the main 
verb is occupied by ’d/dbu, e.g., 


(34) manye farrah ’dldbu ‘no-one is afraid of me,’ Lit. from-me he-fears there-is-not 
(35) lali wa@’dm‘al lar’ Gkka ’dldbu ‘no-one will see you night or day,’ Lit. night and- 
day he-sees-you there-is-not 


The most obvious interpretation of these is that the intial elements form 
a relative clause with no modified noun, of the pattern dealt with in §3.3. 
Alternatively ’G/abu might be regarded as an auxiliary verb, forming a 
single verbal phrase with the other verbal form, the sentence thus being a 
simple sentence with no relative clause. If a relative clause is postulated 
here, the construction appears to be possible only where the referential 
relation is that of the relative pronoun as the subject of the verb (in this 
respect Nos. 34 and 35 being of the same pattern as those of §4.1, but 
without /a). With other referential relations /a always occurs, e.g., 


(36) la ‘atta tgdyas ’dlabka ‘you have nowhere to go,’ Lit. which to-it you-go you- 
have-not 


6.2. The particle is often absent where the relative clause follows the 
modified noun, e.g., 


(37) la ‘acéy lashdn karbon labulo ‘they call the wood that is burnt coal,’ Lit. the wood 
it-is-burnt coal they-call-it 

(38) ‘dd gasia latkdbbdat tu ’alli ‘this is a country that welcomes guests,’ Lit. country 
guest it-welcomes it-is this 


That the position of the relative clause is relevant is shown by the follow- 
ing example, where there are two clauses, the first without /a and following 
the noun, the second with /a and preceding it: 
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(39) la sdb ’italya sib Sagal fatte wdman Sagal la i ‘araf gabil tu ‘the people of Italy are 
a people that loves work and a nation that does not rest from work,’ Lit. the 
people (of) Italy people work it-loves and-from work which not it-rests nation 
it-is 
It is obvious that here too the second /a is not to be identified with the 
definite article, since its absence or presence is not related to ‘definiteness’ 
or ‘indefiniteness’ required by the context. Examples of relative clauses 
containing /a where the context would not require a definite article are 
Nos. 2, 13, 16, 17, 28, 29 and 30. 
Two other examples may be noted; in the first the relative clause is 
separated from its noun (cf. No. 16), while in the second there are three 
clauses and the last has no modified noun: 


(40) wdd ’anas rata‘ man ga’a Sagal dldbu ‘as there was a rich man’s son with no work,’ 
Lit. son man rich when he-became work he-has-not 

(41) kdra ’alli mdssal, kdra hesas mdssal nazabe, .. . wigarab missal nazabe ‘we buy 
things like that, things like butter . . . and we buy things like leather,’ Lit. such- 
things this it-resembles, such-things butter it-resembles we-buy . . . and-leather 
it-resembles we buy 


7. PROBLEMATIC FUNCTIONS OF tu, ta, tom AND tan. The forms tu, ta, 
tom and tdn usually, as has already been illustrated in some of the examples, 
function as verbs, in that they occupy the place of the verb in the clause in 
the sentence, though they have morphological characteristics similar to 
those of the nouns. There are, however, two types of sentence in which they 
have rather different functions, though it is still possible to assign them 
verbal function if a relative clause (without /a) is also postulated. 


7.1. In the following examples tu appears to have merely the function of 
an emphatic particle; certainly its absence would leave a grammatical 
sentence: 

(42) qawekahu tu? ‘don’t you know?’ Lit. you-did-not-know-it it-is 

(43) mi twdaddu tu? ‘what do you do” Lit. what you-do it-is 


(44) ’alli ’agal mi tu timdssal? ‘why do you think that?’ Lit. this for what it-is you- 
think 


Of these No. 42 alone could be treated as containing a relative clause of 
any type we have yet considered, with gawekahu forming the relative clause 
(i.e. “what-you-don’t-know’). This interpretation is not possible with the 
last two in that the referential relation is that of the pronoun as an object 
and a pronominal (object) suffix of the verb would be expected (*/a 
twdddawo and *la témdssallo—‘which you-do-it’ and ‘which you-think-it’). 
It is, however, obviously possible to emend the statement, by noting the 
absence of a pronominal object suffix in examples of this type. But there is 
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little to be gained by attempting to force these sentences into the pattern 
of those containing relative clauses, especially when such complex sen- 
tences as the following are to be found: 

(45) “alli ’alu tar’u hdllekum tu ‘as you see,’ Lit. this (object)-it you-seeing you-are 

it-is 
In this example we certainly have one relative clause without /a; if tu is not 
treated as an emphatic particle, there are two such clauses, which may be 
illustrated by the translation ‘that which it is which you are seeing.’ 

There are other sentences in which it is more reasonable, though not 
essential, to recognise relative clauses with tu functioning as the main verb 
of the sentence, e.g., 

(46) sdb gdrrum gdddam tu ‘good people work,’ Lit. people good he-works it-is 

(47) maSela wibaltag wdakdra ’alli mdssal tu dib ‘ddna lazzdrrd’ ‘sorghum and millet 


and such-like are sown in our country,’ Lit. sorghum and-millet and-such-things 
this resembles it-is in our-country it-is-sown 


7.2. The forms tu etc. also appear to have the function of second pro- 
nominal objects of verbs that have pronominal (object) suffixes, e.g., 


(48) huye hdbdnne tu ‘my brother gave me it’ 
(49) huye hdbdrdnne tom ‘my brother showed me them’ 


In these two examples the verb has the pronominal suffix -ne ‘me’ and tu 
and ftom appear to have the function of second pronominal objects. It is 
again possible to argue that tu and tom are the main verbs and that the re- 
maining parts of each sentence are relative clauses. But the objection once 
again is that the referential relation is that which would require to be 
marked by the object suffix of the verb (*hdbdyyo, habadrdyyom, ‘he gave- 
it’ and ‘he-showed them’). It is clearly simplest to treat the form tu etc. as 
pronominal here, especially since it often appears in this function within 
relative clauses (and otherwise we have a relative clause within a relative 
clause), e.g., 

(50) la ’dkan la ’atta habirkdnne tom ‘the place in which you showed them to me,’ 

Lit. the place which in-it you-showed-me them 
(51) nagasti la tabldinne tu ‘what the queen told me,’ Lit. queen which she-told-me it 
(52) la ’abba ndthdddaggom tu giibdy ‘a way to take him from them,’ Lit. which by-it 
we-deprive-them him way 

The treatment of these forms as pronominal implies yet a further type of 
concordial and referential relation within the relative clause—where the 
element in concord with the modified noun is this second pronominal 
object, and the referential relation is that indicated by a relative pronoun 
as the object of a verb which already has an object. An example is: 
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(53) la kitab la ’anta haibkdnne tu ‘the book you gave me,’ Lit. the book which you 
you-gave-me it (tu is in concord [masc. sing.] with kitab.) 


A further example in which there is a relative clause without /a, contain- 
ing tu as a pronominal object in concord with the noun is: 


(54) alli ’anta ’ds’dlkdnne tu kdbdr ‘the news you told me,’ Lit. this you you-told-me 
it news (tu is in concord [masc. sing.] with kdbdir.) 


8. /a FOR EMPF AsIS. In Tigre, as in other Ethiopian languages, a common 
function of the relative particle is, in association with the copula, that of 
making one part of the sentence emphatic. The usual pattern is that the 
emphatic element or elements occur initially in the sentence, followed by 
the copula, the relative particle and the remainder of the sentence. Ex- 
amples are: 


(55) ’aglu tu la zdrra’ ‘it is for that that he sows,’ Lit. for-it it-is which he-sows 
(56) ka’ab sabbdt alli tu la’ ddhédkoka ‘and it is for that reason that I called you,’ Lit. 
and for reason this it-is which I-called-you 


Sentences of this type are not conveniently treated under the general state- 
ment about relative clauses. For if we treat the piece introduced by /a as a 
relative clause of the common type that has no modified noun, it follows 
that the main verb is tu with the relative clause as its complement and the 
initial elements as its subjects. But in all the examples noted these initial 
(emphatic) elements were adverbial—structures that do not normally 
function as verb-subjects. There is, again, therefore, nothing to be gained 
by attempting to force these sentences into the regular pattern of the re- 
lative clauses, but to treat tu plus /a as elements which establish the em- 
phatic nature of the material they follow. 

The emphasized elements may consist of an entire adverbial clause, e.g., 


(57) ’alli ware ‘alli man sdim‘dka gibba’ tu... farur la hdlleka ‘perhaps it is because 
you have heard this news that you have escaped,’ Lit. this news this when you- 
heard it-happens it-is . . . having-escaped which you-are 


A highly complex sentence of this type, but in which the emphatic initial 
piece consists of a negated clause with “ikon as the negative copula, 
followed by a clause and the positive tu is the following: 


(58) ’agalye mdbrahdt ’ab salmdt ’at ’agdyas for-me lamp in darkness as I-go for- 
miitdn gdbidy ’agal ’ar’e ‘agal tdébrah the-purpose-that road in-order-that I- 
*alye ’ande ’abe ’ikon, see in-order-that it-shines for-me while 

I-said it-is-not, 
mannata ‘alka la mdslo ‘awayar lab but to-you which resemble blind-men 
*anze wiken ’at lathilalafo ’andiy heart to and-fro as they-keep-passing 
lar’'une ’agal i laddrkune wéd’ande without they-see-me in-order-that not 


yOu 
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*aSkdtdw ’agal i ldwdaqune wa‘atroye they-bump-into-me and-while _ they- 

’aga li lasbiiro manye ’ande ’abe tu, shouldered in-order-that not they-make- 
me-fall and-my-jug in-order-that not 
they-break from-me while I-said it-is, 


la kal lali mébrahdat ’ande sdbatko ’at which every night lamp while I-carried 
hiilalaf la hdlleko as I-keep-passing which I-am 


‘it is not because I want the lamp to shine for me so that I may see the way as I go 
in the dark, but it is in order that people like you, blind in their hearts, shall not 
bump into me without seeing me as they pass to and fro, and shall not, shoulder- 
ing me aside, push me down and break my jug, that I carry the lamp every night 
as I pass.’ 


University College of North Wales 
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Réflexions sur les différences 


phonétiques entre les langues slaves 


I. PRINCIPES 


On a usé jusqu’a présent de deux méthodes pour classer les langues 
slaves: la méthode génétique et la méthode typologique. La premiére, in- 
augurée par Dobrovsky et devenue depuis traditionnelle, recherche quand 
et comment sont apparues les différences actuellement existantes, et con- 
sidére comme essentielles les plus anciennes. Elle tend a établir une sorte 
d”arbre généalogique’ de ces langues. C’est elle qui aboutit a la division 
tripartite classique en langues slaves de l’Est, de l’Ouest et du Sud. 

De nos jours, cette méthode s’est heurtée a des critiques. Tout le monde 
certes reconnait que cette division tripartite est justifiée pour une période 
ancienne; mais on en conteste la valeur pour l’époque contemporaine: en 
effet, il peut arriver qu’un changement récent modifie la structure d’une 
langue plus profondément qu’un changement ancien, et que les rapports 
établis dans le passé se trouvent modifiés aujourd’hui. Aussi a-t-on cherché 
a classer ces langues en ignorant leur histoire et en étudiant uniquement 
leur structure actuelle: par exemple, en matiére de phonétique, par le 
décompte des phonémes vocaliques et consonantiques, etc.! Toutefois, les 
tentatives de ce genre n’ont jamais abouti 4 des conclusions aussi nettes 
que celles de l’école traditionnelle, et elles laissent l’impression, surtout 
lorsqu’elles envisagent la multiplicité des dialectes, d’une inextricable 
confusion. 

En somme, la méthode traditionnelle dispose, pour établir une hiér- 
archie entre les isoglosses qui séparent les langues, d’un critére contestable, 
certes, mais d’une précision parfaite: l’ancienneté. La typologie, méthode 
appropriée a l’étude d’une langue prise isolément, a quelque peine a trouver 
un critére qui serve a plusieurs langues a la fois, et aurait tendance a 
juxtaposer des phénoménes incommensurables. 

Il n’est pourtant pas impossible de sortir du dilemme, et de trouver un 


1 A. V. Isatenko, “Versuch einer Typologie der slavischen Sprachen”’, Linguistica 
slovaca 1 (1939), 64 sq. E. Stankiewicz, Towards a phonemic typology of the Slavic 
languages (La Haye 1958). 
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critére a la fois précis et non historique. II suffit pour cela de ne pas ignorer 
ce qui est la raison d’étre de la comparaison entre les langues slaves: leur 
parenté. La parenté des langues, au sens diachronique, c’est leur origine 
commune; ce n’est méme que cela si la parenté est lointaine, comme dans 
le cas du russe et du francais, ou méme du russe et du lituanien, c.-a-d. que 
la parenté ne peut étre établie que par les méthodes de la grammaire his- 
torique. Mais entre deux langues slaves, ou entre deux langues romanes, 
la parenté est aussi un fait synchronique, c.-a-d. directement senti par les 
sujets parlants, pour peu que l’occasion leur en soit fournie, et elle l’est 
plus souvent qu’on ne pense. Deux langues sont parentes au sens syn- 
chronique quand, assez réguliérement pour que les sujets parlants puissent 
en avoir conscience, on trouve dans une langue comme dans I’autre des 
ressemblances de son entre des mots totalement différents par le sens. Par 
exemple, bien qu’il n’y ait rien de commun entre les notions de ‘viande’ et 
de ‘cing,’ nous trouvons la méme voyelle en russe dans mjaso et pjat’, en 
polonais dans mieso et piec, en slovaque dans mdso et pdt, en serbe dans 
meso et pet. La fréquence de correspondances de ce genre constitue pour les 
sujets parlants la parenté de ces quatre langues, et ceci bien que la voyelle 
en question soit différente d’une langue a l’autre. On peut constater ces 
correspondances réguliéres sans s’inquiéter de histoire de ces langues. 
Dans un cas comme celui des langues slaves, la notion de parenté peut 
étre envisagée indépendamment de celle d’origine commune. 

Sans doute des résultats trés intéressants ont-ils été obtenus en faisant 
abstraction de la parenté des langues: par exemple, on a constaté de 
nombreuses convergences entre le systeéme grammatical des langues 
balkaniques de toute origine. On pourrait dire qu’on a établi entre ces 
langues la possibilité d’une traduction mot 4 mot. Mais entre des langues 
parentes au sens synchronique on pourrait parler de traductions “phonéme 
a phonéme:” notion qui fera bondir les traducteurs d’oeuvres littéraires, 
mais qui correspond 4 la pratique courante des conversations impromptues 
entre Slaves de divers pays. Donc, si l’on veut classer les langues d’un 
point de vue contemporain, certaines parentés historiques trop lointaines 
pourront étre considérées comme inexistantes, mais d’autres parentés, 
comme celles des langues slaves, passeront avant les convergences gram- 
maticales secondaires entre langues non parentes. 

La définition de la parenté au sens synchronique que nous avons donée 
ci-dessus nous fournit un critére pour établir une hiérarchie entre les 
différences séparant les langues, et par conséquent pour classer ces der- 
niéres. Sera considéré comme différence distinctive tout ce qui vient troubler 
la correspondance réguliére du son et du sens, autrement dit empécher la 
traduction phonéme a phonéme. Par exemple, le fait que la voyelle 
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commune aux mots ‘cinq’ et ‘viande’ soit différente dans les 4 langues citées 
plus haut n’est pas une différence distinctive; mais le fait qu’en serbe la 
voyelle de ‘cinq’ et ‘viande’ soit présente aussi dans le mot signifiant ‘glace’: 
led, alors qu’elle n’y est pas dans les trois autres langues est une différence 
distinctive. 

Nous apprécierons donc les différences et les ressemblances tout autre- 
ment que ne le fait une étude typologique ordinaire. Par exemple, on peut 
voir une ressemblance de structure entre le russe et l’ukrainien dans le fait 
que I’un et l’autre opposent un i et un y. Mais il suffira de comparer quel- 
ques mots russes comportant I’une ou I’autre de ces voyelles avec les mots 
ukrainiens de méme sens, p. ex. ‘tu’: r. ty, ukr. ty; ‘tranquille’: r. tichij, ukr. 
tychyj; etc., pour s’apercevoir que la prétendue ressemblance est en réalité 
une différence, qu’on peut formuler ainsi: ‘Le russe fait usage de deux 
phonémes distincts? dans des cas ot l’ukrainien n’en emploie qu’un seul’ 
(le i ukrainien entrant dans d’autres correspondances:* ‘corps’=r. tfelo, 
ukr. tilo, etc.). 

On pourrait dire qu’il s’agit 1a d’un retour 4 une méthode historique. 
Ce soupcon paraitra d’autant plus fondé que, par commodité, nous em 
ploierons un langage historique et dirons par ex.: “Slave commun i et y se 
sont confondus en ukrainien et restent distincts en russe.”” Mais ce n’est 
qu’une question de formule. En réalité, si nous sommes obligés de faire 
appel a l’héritage commun des langues slaves, c’est, comme nous I’avons 
vu, pour prendre en considération le signifié en méme temps que le signi- 
fiant. Un “‘phonéme slave commun’”’ n’est a nos yeux pas autre chose que 
l’élément commun a un grand nombre de signifiés: par ex. “‘sl. c. ¢’’ signifie 
simplement “la voyelle commune dans les langues slaves contemporaines 
aux mots signifiant cinq, viande, etc., etc.”” Et le but final de notre travail 
n’est pas de découvrir par la comparaison un état de choses ancien, mais 
de classer les phénoménes actuels. 

Deux phonémes slaves communs ainsi définis, abstraction faite de leur 
histoire et de leur réalisation phonétique, sont par définition distincts dans 
une langue slave au moins, mais dans toutes les autres ils peuvent étre dans 
deux situations: distinction ou homonymie: par ex. sl. c. y et isont distincts 
en russe et homonymes en ukrainien. Nous disons bien homonymes, et non 
pas seulement confondus. En effet, ’homonymie est l’emploi d’un signi- 
fiant identique pour désigner deux signifiés. Or nous ne considérons les 
phonémes du slave commun qu’en leur qualité d’éléments se recontrant 
dans un grand nombre de signifiés. Le rapport des phonémes du slave 
commun a ceux des langues modernes est pour nous celui du signifié au 


2 Il est sans aucune importance, de notre point de vue, que les deux phonémes distincts 
soient f et ft’, et non y et i. 
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signifiant. La confusion de deux phonémes slaves communs est donc bien 
créatrice d’homonymies, soit historiquement, soit du point de vue d’une 
langue parente: homonymies totales, c.-a-d. entre deux mots, s’il existait 
dans la langue deux mots distincts par ces seuls phonémes (p. ex. tch. 
byti et biti); homonymie partielle dans le cas contraire. L’>homonymie 
partielle a moins de conséquences pour la langue que l’homonymie totale, 
mais elle peut, dans la pratique, étre elle aussi facteur d’équivoque, par ex. 
dans un débit rapide. Elle diminue elle aussi la résistance de la langue a 
l’équivoque. 

Nous dirons donc qu’il y a différence distinctive entre deux langues 
quand I’une connait une homonymie entre deux phonémes slaves communs 
qué l’autre distingue. Nous parlerons dans le méme sens d’isoglosses dis- 
tinctives ou non et, dans la mesure ot nous devrons faire allusion a 
histoire, de changements phonétiques distinctifs, c-a-d. créateurs d’>homo- 
nymies entre phonémes, et de changements non distinctifs. Les premiers 
provoquent la confusion du phonéme qu’ils affectent avec un autre 
phonéme, les seconds ne le font pas. L’ukrainien a subi entre autres deux 
changements phonétiques qui aujourd’hui le distinguent du russe: i> y et 
g>h. Mais l’importance de ces deux phénoménes est trés inégale: y issu de 
i s’est confondu avec y issu de y, tandis que / ne s’est confondu avec rien 
et reste aussi distinct que lorsqu’il se pronongait g. Nous dirons que slave 
commun g reste distinct en ukrainien comme en russe, tandis que la dis- 
tinction i/y maintenue en russe est perdue en ukrainien. L’isoglosse 
i=y/i#y est une isoglosse distinctive, marquant une différence importante 
entre les deux langues; l’isoglosse g/h non distinctive marque seulement une 
variante dans la réalisation phonétique d’un méme phonéme slave commun 
et peut étre considérée comme négligeable. 

La méme distinction peut étre appliquée 4 des changements conditionnés. 
Le changement t’>c’ en polonais n’empéche pas qu’une syllabe slave 
commune fi reste aussi distincte de toute autre en polonais qu’ailleurs: la 
syllabe initiale de pol. cichy différe autant de celle de ty ou de czysty qu’en 
russe tichij de ty ou de cistyj. L’isoglosse ti/¢i est donc non-distinctive. Au 
contraire, en tchéque, la perte de la mouillure des labiales détruit la dis- 
tinction i/y aprés ces consonnes (provoquant par ex. l’-homonymie totale 
byti/biti): phénoméne de moindre extension, mais de méme nature qu’en 
ukrainien. L’isoglosse séparant sur ce point le tchéque du polonais 
(bi=by/bi# by) doit donc étre considérée comme distinctive. 

Nous nous proposons de comparer les langues slaves contemporaines 
d’un point de vue phonétique en ne tenant compte que des isoglosses dis- 
tinctives et en négligeant complétement les autres. Nous nous croyons 
fondé a le faire pour trois raisons: 
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1° Parmi les changements phonétiques, les changements distinctifs sont 
les seuls qui puissent avoir une répercussion sur la morphologie (voire la 
syntaxe et le vocabulaire), parce qu’ils créent des homonymies auxquelles 
les langues remédient par des moyens morphologiques. Ainsi l’ukrainien 
a remédié a ’homonymie byti/biti en refaisant buty sur budu et en réservant 
a byty le sens de ‘battre.’ Le russe, ayant confondu sud ‘jugement’ et sud 
‘vase, vaisseau’ (jadis distincts par l’accentuation, comme en témoigne le 
éakavien), a créé pour remplacer le second le derivé sudno ‘vaisseau’ et le 
composé sosud ‘vase.’ Dans certains cas ’homonymie peut affecter des 
catégories grammaticales entiéres.> Ainsi cette étude, bien que traitant 
uniquement de phonétique, ne sera pas sans lien avec les autres aspects des 
langues considérées. 


2° Concrétement, les différences distinctives sont la pierre d’achoppe- 
ment pour les sujets bilingues ou cherchant a le devenir, et la mesure des 
possibilités d’intercompréhension entre les langues parentes. La tendance 
naturelle de celui qui essaie de parler une langue parente de la sienne est, 
aprés avoir constaté certaines correspondances phonétiques, de les appli- 
quer rigoureusement (c’est la traduction “phonéme a phonéme’’). Ainsi 
l’Ukrainien saura qu’a tout A de sa langue maternelle correspond un g en 
russe. Il fera la substitution et tombera juste. Mais s’il essaie de substituer 
un i russe 4 chaque y ukrainien, il se trompera une fois sur deux.* Si la 
différence g/h était la seule existant entre les deux langues (comme elle l’est 
p. ex. entre le russe de Tula et celui de Moscou), le passage d’une langue a 
une autre serait automatique: il s’agit d’une différence non distinctive. 
Mais chaque différence distinctive est une source de difficultés: difficulté 
pour parler la langue qui a maintenu la distinction, difficulté pour com- 
prendre celle qui a créé l’homonymie. Accumulées, ces difficultés finissent 
par empécher complétement l’intercompréhension. 


3° (et c’est le point le plus important) Nous venons d’écrire ““maintenir 
la distinction,” “créer ’homonymie.” En effet, une homonymie réalisée 
dans une langue et inconnue dans une autre est toujours le fruit d’une 
innovation de la langue ou elle existe. Les innovations peuvent créer des 
homonymies, mais ne peuvent pas en détruire. Si deux mots ont été rendus 


3 Cf. en francais la confusion, d’origine purement phonétique, du participe présent et 
du gérondif: chantant < lat. cantantem et cantando. 

4 De méme nous avons entendu un Serbe de Belgrade essayant de parler russe dire 
sv’ot pour svet ‘monde’ ; un Provengal essayant de parler italien dire fante pour fame ‘faim’. 
Dans les deux cas, la langue étrangére (russe, italien) avait conservé une distinction 
(sl. c. e/é accentués devant cons. dure; lat. -amem/-antem) que la langue maternelle du 
sujet (serbe ékavien, provengal) avait perdue, faisant entendre la méme voyelle dans par 
exemple s. ék. svet et led, prov. fam et cantant. 
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identiques par un changement phonétique quelconque, ils ne peuvent plus 
jamais devenir différents par voie phonétique. Reprenons l’exemple de 
l’homonymie ukrainienne i=y et de la distinction de ces mémes phonémes 
slaves communs en russe. La seule constatation de cet état de choses con- 
temporain, sans aucun recours a l’histoire, nous donne des renseignements 
également certains sur le passé et l’avenir des deux langues (a condition 
que nous nous soyons assurés que la répartition de i et y en russe n’est pas 
conditionnée par des phonémes voisins): nous savons qu’a une certaine 
époque dans le passé cette distinction a nécessairement existé (sous une 
forme quelconque) en ukrainien, comme elle existe aujourd’hui en russe. 
Nous savons aussi que dans Il’avenir, le russe peut d‘une fagon quelconque 
perdre cette distinction, comme I’a perdue jadis lukrainien, mais que 
lukrainien, lui, me peut en aucun cas la recréer dans les mémes mots. II 
peut sans doute la recréer dans d’autres mots, il l’a méme déja fait en 
affectant la distinction i/y 4 l’expression de la distinction sl. c. é/i-y (tilo/ 
ty, tychyj). Mais il ne pourra plus jamais distinguer sl. c. i de sl. c. y. 
Autrement dit, l’isoglosse limitant cette homonymie n’a pu se déplacer 
dans le passé que sur le territoire de l’Ukraine; dans l’avenir, elle peut 
rester immobile, mais, si elle se déplace, ce ne peut étre que aur le terri- 
toire de la Russie. II s’agit d’un mouvement irréversible, et nous pouvons 
dire que cette isoglosse est orientée dans le sens Sud-Nord. On devrait la 
représenter sur les cartes par une ligne non pas simple, mais ornée de 
fléches perpendiculaires 4 son tracé et indiquant la seule direction dans 
la-quelle elle a pu, peut et pourra se déplacer. 

Si l’on rencontre des exceptions a cette irréversibilité, ce ne peut étre 
que dans le cas de la forte influence d’une langue littéraire sur un parler: 
ainsi la distinction entre c et ¢, perdue depuis trés longtemps par les parlers 
russes du Nord (cokan’e) se rétablit peu 4 peu dans certains d’entre eux, 
sous l’influence évidemment du russe littéraire; en serbe le A a tendance a 
étre restauré, sous une influence littéraire également. Il semble bien que de 
tels retours en arriére des isoglosses n’existent guére qu’a une époque trés 
récente, ot ils sont favorisés par l’école et l’orthographe. Au XIVe siécle, 
si l’on admet la théorie la plus courante sur l’expansion de l’akan’e, ce 
phénoméne, venant du Sud, aurait conquis Moscou: preuve que le rayon- 
nement d’un centre important était moins puissant que la force de propaga- 
tion d’une homonymie, autrement dit que les facteurs sociaux étaient alors 
moins forts que les facteurs proprement linguistiques.5 L’orientation des 


5 Une explication sociale de l’expansion de l’akan’e est donnée par Sachmatov 
(Oéerk sovremennogo literaturnogo russkogo jazyka (Leningrad 1925), pp. 13-16) et une 
explication linguistique par Jakobson (Travaux du cercle linguistique de Prague II (1929), 
94). Mais Jakobson ne signale pas le principal facteur linguistique du triomphe de 
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isoglosses distinctives est donc une donnée sur laquelle on peut s’appuyer 
assez fermement. 

Remarquons que cette orientation peut étre déterminée par le simple 
examen de la situation régnant de part et d’autre de l’isoglosse, et sans 
aucune recherche historique. II n’en serait pas de méme si nous cherchions 
a connaitre le détail phonétique des transformations qui ont créé l’homony- 
mie: par exemple, dans le cas de la confusion de i et y en ukrainien, dans 
quel ordre ont éré éliminés les deux traits qui les distinguaient originelle- 
ment: timbre de la voyelle et mouillure de la consonne précédente. Seul le 
fait méme de l’-homonymie est une donnée immédiate de |’analyse syn- 
chronique, et porte en lui-méme le signe indiquant son orientation. 

C’est 1a une différence fondamentale entre les isoglosses distinctives et 
les autres. En effet, le changement phonétique en tant que tel n’est pas 
irréversible au méme titre que la création de l’homonymie. On peut citer de 
nombreux exemples de changements réalisés puis annulés. En bulgare, 
sl. c. *zemja>v. sl. zemlja> bulg. zemja. En tchéque, sl. c. *béZéti > béZati 
>tch. béZeti. (De méme en frangais le mot flamme s’est prononcé succes- 
sivement flamm(e) > flam(e) > flam, avec nasalisation puis dénasalisation).° 

Sans doute y a-t-il des changements presque irréversibles: g>h, attesté 
dans de nombreuses langues, est infiniment plus probable que le change- 
ment inverse. Toutefois, rien ne prouve que ce dernier soit vraiment im- 
possible. 

Nous pouvons donc affirmer que les isoglosses non distinctives 
ne sont pas orientées, mais que les isoglosses distinctives le sont. Si 
deux isoglosses distinctives suivent 4 peu prés le méme parcours, il 
importera de déterminer si elles sont orientées dans le méme sens ou en 
sens contraire (on pourrait dire: si elles sont de méme signe ou de signe 
contraire) (fig. 1). 

On pourrait objecter 4 ce qui précéde que certaines innovations pro- 
duisent des distinctions et non pas des homonymies. Par exemple, en russe, 
e accentué donne ’e devant consonne molle, mais ‘o (écrit é) devant con- 
sonne dure: /ec’, mais /éZa. Le russe a donc deux sons distincts la ot une 


l'akan’e. La propagation de l’okan’e aurait été trés difficile parce qu’elle aurait supposé 
non seulement, comme le remarque Jakobson, l’acquisition d’un phonéme étranger au 
systéme des parlers a savoir o atone, mais encore et surtout l’apprentissage mot par mot 
et sans principe directeur de la répartition de o et a atone: c’est la difficulté méme que 
retrouvent aujourd’hui les écoliers russes dans l’étude de l’orthographe. Apprendre a 
produire un son n’est rien, le plus difficile est d’apprendre 4a le placer. 

6 Mais les homonymies acquises dans la deuxiéme phase survivent a la prononciation 
qui les avait fait naitre et persistent dans la troisiéme: méme voyelle en tchéque dans 
duge que dans béZeti, en francais dans femme que dans flamme. 
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langue parente, le serbe par exemple, n’en a qu’un, et pourtant c’est le 
russe qui a innoveé. 


Figure | 








Ukrainien 





Isoglosses aux confins russo-ukrainiens 


1. g/h: isoglosse non-distinctive 
2. a=o/ao (atones): isoglosse distinctive orientée N-S 
3. i=y/i#y: isoglosse distinctive orientée S-N 


Sans doute des changements de ce genre ont-ils certains effets compar- 
ables 4 ceux des phénoménes étudiés plus haut. Ils créent des irrégularités 
dans la morphologie et provoquent par réaction des réfections analogiques 
(neséte refait d’aprés nesét, nesém, malgré la syllabe molle qui suit). Ils 
suscitent des difficultés aux étrangers essayant de parler la langue. Toute- 
fois, ces changements étant toujours conditionnés, ces difficultés ne sont 
pas insurmontables: la répartition obéit 4 des régles que l’étranger peut 
apprendre, qu'il apprendra méme inconsciemment si elles sont assez 
simples. Il n’a évidemment pas cette ressource si la distinction qui a con- 
ditionné le changement a disparu aprés avoir agi: en tchéque, la différence 
de voyelle entre pét et maso (<sl. c. pets, meso) ne s’explique que par la 
présence aprés la voyelle d’une consonne molle dans le premier mot, dure 
dans le deuxiéme, distinction qui n’existe plus aujourd’hui. L’analyse syn- 
chronique du tchéque seul (ou du tchéque et d’une autre langue confondant 
aussi les consonnes dures et molles, comme le serbe) est donc hors d’état 
de faire le départ entre une distinction de ce genre, fruit d’une innovation, 
et une distinction héritée. Néanmoins il reste deux bonnes raisons d’y voir 
un phénoméne tout différent: 


1° des changements de ce genre peuvent créer une distinction mais ne 
peuvent pas détruire une homonymie, c.-a-d. que la distinction ne peut étre 
créée entre deux phonémes que dans des mots déja différents par quelque 
point (tout au plus peut-on avoir par ex. des formes atones et toniques d’un 
méme mot: fr. me, moi). Nous pouvons donc continuer 4 affirmer que 
’homonymie est toujours le fruit d’une innovation et qu’elle est in- 
destructible par voie phonétique. 
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2° les changements créant une distinction ne sont pas irréversibles 
comme ceux qui créent des homonymies. En effet, toutes les distinctions 
sont destructibles, les récentes comme les autres. En russe, la distinction 
““e devant consonne molle > ‘e/e devant consonne dure>’o”’ a pu exister 
autrefois en position atone et y étre plus tard détruite par I’ akan’e. Dans 
certains cas, la destruction d’une distinction peut paraitre improbable, 
mais jamais impossible comme la destruction d’une homonymie. 


Ajoutons que cette précarité des distinctions secondaires fait qu’elles ont 
généralement peu d’extension, et présentent donc peu d’intérét pour la 
classification des langues; et que les exemples ot la distinction ancienne, 
aprés avoir provoqué un changement conditionné, a disparu (pét/maso) 
sont rares dans les langues slaves, dont l’évolution a été relativement lente. 

D’ailleurs il est un cas ol! nous serons amenés a nous occuper des dis- 
tinctions nouvelles: c’est lorsqu’elles sont a leur tour créatrices d’>homony- 
mies. Par exemple, quand sl. c. e>r. ‘o il reste distinct de tout autre 
phonéme slave commun (sauf 6); mais quand il donne ’e il se confond 
avec sl. c. €. Nous dirons donc qu’il y a en russe entre e et é accentués 
homonymie conditionnée par la mouillure de la consonne suivante. Les cas 
de ce genre sont de beaucoup les plus fréquents, et ceux de distinction 
nouvelle irréductible sont non seulement précaires, limités et peu carac- 
téristiques, mais aussi trés rares. Nous pouvons donc nous en tenir au 
principe homonymie = innovation, distinction = conservation et a la définition 
donnée plus haut des isoglosses distinctives et de leur orientation. 


II. APPLICATION AUX LANGUES LITTERAIRES SLAVES 


Nous allons donc essayer de comparer les langues slaves entre elles du 
point de vue des homonymies qu’elles ont en commun ou non. Cette 
méthode différe de la méthode génétique traditionnelle en ce qu’elle con- 
sidére l’état actuel des langues et n’accorde aucun privilége aux différences 
les plus anciennes en tant que telles. Elle différe de la méthode typologique 
en ce qu’elle confronte les langues non pas globalement, mais point par 
point, en comparant ce qui est comparable, c.-a-d. qui a une origine com- 
mune. Elle ne propose pas de critére original pour remplacer celui de 
l’ancienneté auquel elle renonce. Mais elle essaiera, dans la mesure du 
possible, de faire usage d’un critére quantitatif, c’est-a-dire de compter 
le nombre de ressemblances et de différences: tache facilitée par le fait que 
les phénoménes étudiés, s’ils sont nombreux, sont simples; pour chaque 
couple de phonémes dans des conditions données l’homonymie est ou n’est 
pas, il n’y a pas de moyen terme. II va sans dire que les limites du présent 
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travail nous imposent de n’user du critére quantitatif que d’une facgon trés 
approximative, sans accorder aux chiffres cités une valeur trop absolue. 

Nous examinerons parallélement les dix langues littéraires principales: 
russe (R), ukrainien (U), bulgare (B), macédonien (M), serbo-croate (S), 
slovéne (Sn), tchéque (T), slovaque (Sq), polonais (P), lusacien (L).7 Nous 
avons écarté le biélorusse de cette liste, pour des raisons qui seront ex- 
posées plus loin. Le serbo-croate est étudié sous sa forme ékavienne et 
le lusacien sous celle du haut-lusacien. La question des dialectes sera 
examinée sommairement ensuite. 

Les différences entre ces dix langues peuvent étre classées empirique- 
ment sous les rubriques suivantes: 


A Voyelles 
1° Syllabes dures et molles 


La méthode typologique, étudiant la structure des langues prises isolé- 
ment, peut user d’unités plus petites que le phonéme, et voir dans les 
oppositions de phonémes la manifestation de ‘corrélations’ englobant tout 
le systéme d’une langue. Notre méthode au contraire, examinant ce qu’il 
y a de commun entre les diverses langues, nous impose de nous en tenir a 
l’unité du phonéme, la seule qui se retrouve d’une langue 4 I’autre, et a 
ne voir dans les ‘corrélations’ que des moyens, dont nous chercherons a 
savoir a quoi ils sont employés par chaque langue. Peut-étre méme le 
phonéme est-il une unité trop petite: La distinction qui s’exprime dans une 
langue par l’opposition consonne dure/consonne molle (R nos/nés) peut 
étre exprimée dans une autre par le timbre de la voyelle (S nos/nes-ao), 
ailleurs encore par les deux procédés réunis (Sq nos/nies-ol). Cette opposi- 
tion, vocalique et consonantique 4a la fois, devrait étre étudiée non pas 
comme un tout, ni méme phonéme par phonéme, mais a l’aide d’une unité 
englobant a la fois la consonne et la voyelle, c’est-a-dire la syllabe. La 
structure du slave commun, qui ne connait que des syllabes ouvertes, nous 
offre un cadre privilégié pour cette étude. 

Dire que le slave commun connait l’opposition dures/molles, c’est dire 
que certaines langues slaves, par ex. le russe et le polonais, distinguent 
avec toute consonne des syllabes telles que sl. c.: 


ty th+ tb—8 : ti th+ th— 
tato to :tete te 


7 Nous préférons le terme “‘lusacien”’ a celui de sorabe, partageant sans réserves sur 
ce point l’opinion de De Bray: Guide to the Slavonic languages (London, 1951), p. 673. 
8 Nous désignons par b+, b+ les jers forts et par b—, b— les jers faibles. Les condi- 
tions d’annuissement et de vocalisation étant a peu prés les mémes dans toutes les 
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Les distinctions de la deuxiéme ligne sont conservées dans toutes les 
langues et avec toutes consonnes. Celles de la premiére ligne subsistent 
partout avec k, g, x (sous la forme ki/ci etc.). Mais avec les onze autres 
consonnes (soit /, r, n, t, d, s, z, p, b, m, v) des homonymies y=i, 6+ =6+, 
’— =b— sont créées dans certaines langues. Il y a donc 33 couples de 
syllabes sujettes 4 homonymie. Les langues se répartissent ainsi: 


R, P: aucune homonymie, soit 0 

L: homonymie aprés s, z, soit 2x 3=6 

Sq: homonymie aprés s, z, p, b, m, v soit 6x 3=18 

T: homonymie 1+ =5+ets— =s— partout; homonymie y=i aprés /, s, z, p, b, m, 
v, soit 11+11+7=29 

U: homonymie y=i partout; autres homonymies aprés r, soit 11+2=13 

B, M: homonymies y=i et s— =b— partout, soit 11 x 2=22 

S, Sn: homonymie partout = 33 


Ce qui peut étre résumé par le tableau suivant: 


Homonymies R U B M S Sn T Sq P L 








y=i — 31 11 Of 2 7 6- 2 
———- - (8M 6 - 2 
bt =b+ ar eee ee ar ee 
Tol --0:'13:-22«-22 33:33: 1B O 6 


Ce tableau donne une image fidéle de l’état actuel de la distinction 
dures-molles dans les diverses langues; il présente des résultats trés précis, 
mais trés complexes; il serait plus compliqué encore d’étudier toute la 
phonétique slave selon le méme principe, et de chiffrer avec autant de 
précision la valeur relative des divers phénoménes. Aussi, nous aurons re- 
cours, pour cette rubrique comme pour les autres, 4 une approximation. 
Nous reprendrons comme unité le phonéme et, considérant que pour 
l'ensemble des langues slaves l’opposition syllabe dure/syllabe molle est 
avant tout une question de voyelles, nous négligerons certains phénoménes 
consonantiques de peu d’extension (durcissement de r en U, de s et z en L) 
et, pour chaque couple de voyelles, sans chiffrer exactement le nombre de 
cas ot l"homonymie se produit, nous indiquerons seulement si elle a lieu 
toujours (+), jamais (—) ou dans certaines conditions (/). Le tableau 
précédent devient donc: 


langues slaves, nous pouvons en effet les considérer comme des phonémes distincts en 
slave commun (comme toujours, au sens de gemeinslavisch, et non de urslavisch). 
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Rm US MS Se Ft Be ? & 





y=i - + + + + + - — 
cna ae ee ee ee ee eee 
—< ~~ < s. ee ee 
Tol = 9 122 3 3 25150 0 


L’erreur die a cette approximation est faible: les chiffres ci-dessus sont 
presque proportionnels aux précédents. 


2° Sort des nasales 


En apparence, si l’on excepte le polonais et le slovaque, les langues se 
divisent en deux groupes, les unes confondant sl. c. ¢ avec e, les autres avec 
ja. Mais en réalité ces deux homonymies ont une extension trés différente, 
puisque la premiére se produit aprés n’importe quelle consonne, la seconde 
seulement lorsque la consonne simplement mouillée se confond avec la 
consonne yodisée. Ainsi (accentuation mise a part) le russe distingue nos'a 
‘portant’ (gérondif) de nosa ‘fardeau’ (<nos-¢ et *nos-ja), tandis que le 
serbe confond nose ‘ils portent’ et nose ‘nez’ (vocatif) (<nos-ete et nos-e). 
La liste des consonnes permettant cette distinction varie d’une langue a 
l'autre, si bien que le russe la conserve aussi souvent que le slovaque, 
malgré le phonéme distinct d que posséde cette derniére langue pour re- 
présenter ¢ aprés labiale. En effet, la distinction peut s’exprimer dans les 
différentes langues aprés les consonnes suivantes: 


T et L: (du fait de la consonne) f, d, s, z, soit 4 
Sq: (du fait de la consonne) ft, d, s, z; (du fait de la voyelle a) p, b, v, m; soit 8 
R et U: (du fait de la consonne) f¢, d, s, z, p, b, v, m, soit 8 


Remarquons encore qu’en slovéne, ¢ (sous la forme ¢) ne se confond en 
toute position qu’avec é, tandis que e ne prend cette valeur ¢ que dans 
certaines conditions; que dans les autres langues méridionales ¢ se confond 
non seulement avec e, mais aussi avec d’autres phonémes. En tchéque en- 
fin, il rejoint non seulement ja, mais aussi, selon les cas, a ou é et, quand il 
est long, i.9 


9 Cette derniére homonymie (ex.: Ziti ‘vivre’ et Ziti ‘moissonner’) ne se produit que 
dans 1/4 des cas (quand la voyelle est longue, devant cons. molle). Mais comme elle 
s’accompagne d’une homonymie avec ju et jg aprés certaines consonnes, nous la comp- 
terons cependant pour 0,5. Les autres homonymies dies 4 la deuxiéme ‘piehlaska’ 
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Le cas de ¢ est plus simple et sera résumé aprés celui de ¢ dans le tableau 
suivant: 





Total is is ts 3. 3 


Ne 
vs) 
in 
© 
in 


3° Sort de é 


C’est un des phénoménes les plus complexes dans le détail. La plupart 
des langues confondent e et é dans certains cas, mais les conditions exactes 
varient: 


: devant consonne molle (et hors de l’accent, voir phénoménes d’akan’e) 

: en syllabe fermée 

: devant consonne molle et hors de l’accent (les conditions sont donc les mémes 
qu’en russe) 

Sn: dans certaines conditions d’accentuation 

T: silest bref aprés certaines consonnes (/, s, z, k, g, x: donc homonymie rare dont 

nous ne tiendrons pas compte) 
Sq: sil est bref 
P: partout sauf devant dentale dure 


2CRr 


Seuls, le M et le S!° font cette confusion partout, le L nulle part. 

L’homonymie avec ja peut apparaitre en B, P et T. Comme Il’homonymie 
¢ =/ja (voir ci-dessus) elle n’existe qu’apres les consonnes qui, dans chaque 
langue, ne distinguent pas la simple mouillure de l’action de j (P et T 10 
cons. sur 14; B: 8 sur 14). En B et P, ’homonymie avec e est exclusive de 


tchéque (ju > i), comme celles qu’a provoquées l’akan’e russe, seront étudiées séparément. 
Les homonymies e=s+ (B, M) et g=s+ (B) apparaitront sous la rubrique ‘sort des 
jers.” 

10 J] faudrait dire en réalité: les parlers de touie une zone, allant du serbe ékavien au 


bulgare occidental. 
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celle avec ja, mais non en T. Enfin en T ce qui précéde n’est valable que 
pour les bréves; pour les longues, l’homonymie é=ja n’est conditionnée 
que par la mouillure de la syllabe suivante. Au total, dans les 3 langues elle 
apparait environ dans la moitié des cas. L7>homonymie avec i existe en T 
pour les longues. 


RF UBM Ss S&T S&S ? L 














fe / f/f + + | ,° 4 
é=< ja 7 / / 

li 7. / 

Total : 0,5 0,5 1 1 : 1 @s 1 @5 1 8 


4° Sort des jers 
RU Seas mw TF Se FE 





























Total 2 i325 © 2 2 2 2 = 


Le polonais est la seule langue qui ait un son ne pouvant représenter que 
6+ (esans mouillure: sen ‘sommeil’); ie (c. -a-d. ‘e) n’y peut représenter 
que 6+ devant dentale dure, mais 6+, e ou é ailleurs. En slovéne, les jers 
ne se confondent avec a que sous l’accent; en ukrainien, avec e et o qu’en 
syllabe ouverte (ailleurs, e et o >i). 


5° Anciennes diphtongues contenant une liquide 


Pour les groupes *or, *er, *ol, *el, les 3 traitements existant (-oro, -ro-, 
-ra-, etc.) provoquent des homonymies avec des groupes semblables 
d’autre origine (R polovina, trogat’, plavat'). Nous retiendrons seulement 
la différence existant sur ce point entre trois groupes de langues, et l’>homo- 
nymie supplémentaire en R et U *e/=*ol (>-olo-). 
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Pour le reste, le tableau suivant indiquera suffisamment la situation: 
a Ue eS. Se FF me CE 




















or,er,ol,el (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) @) @ @ @ @" 
ol=el + + 
ae e@4¢64+46¢4¢486 
— +++ + 6 & 
matheh +2221: @~ 
mneren 2222 2 ~~ 
‘Total = 2 2 66663 60 0 


6° Phénoménes vocaliques propres a une seule langue 


Des deux phénoménes connus en tchéque sous le nom de ‘éeska 
prehlaska,’ le premier ( ja>é) a été étudié avec le sort de é, car il coincide 
avec des faits d’autres langues. Le second (ju>i) provoque des homony- 
mies ju=i et jo=i aprés 10 consonnes (celles qui distinguent la mouillure 
de l’action de j) et ju=é et je=é pour les longues seulement aprés ces 
mémes consonnes—situation qu’on pourrait chiffrer ainsi: 


>... 3.3. 
14° 147147 14-14 
que nous arrondirons a 2. 

L’affaiblissement des voyelles atones se produit en russe et en slovéne. En 
russe, ce phénoméne (I’ ‘akan’e’) produit en position atone de trés nom- 
breuses homonymies: a=o0, a=s+, e=é, e=ja, e=e, e=b+, e=é, 
F=b+, €=ja, b+ =ja, i=e, i=ja, i=é, i=eg, i=o+, etc. Il crée donc une 
différence trés considérable entre le russe et toutes les autres langues slaves. 
Mais il ne donne pas au russe un nombre d’>homonymies beaucoup plus 
élevé qu’aux autres langues. En effet, toutes les langues sauf le russe ont 
une autre source abondante d’homonymies: la contraction des groupes 
voyelle +j+ voyelle qui les confond avec de simples voyelles longues: 
R dobraja=P etc. dobra. Cette innovation vient 4 peu prés compenser la 
précédente. Aussi n’essaierons-nous pas de chiffrer importance de I’une 
et de l’autre. 

Au contraire en slovéne, les deux phénoménes s’additionnent, et donnent 
a cette langue un grand nombre d’homonymies supplémentaires. Faute 
d’informations assez sfres sur la réduction des voyelles atones en slovéne, 


11 Nous ne faisons pas figurer ce chiffre 4 dans le total qui exprime le nombre d’homo- 
nymies réalisées par certaines langues seulement, mais nous en tiendrons compte en 
comptant les différences entre les langues. 
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nous n’avancerons pas de chiffre, mais nous nous souviendrons que le 
nombre d’homonymies trouvé pour le slovéne sera inférieur a la réalité. 
Enfin le serbe connait les 4 homonymies |=u, |’=u, ]=Q, ]'=6. 


B Consonnes 
1° Consonne molle et consonne yodisée 


La distinction entre consonne dure et molle, que les voyelles condition- 
nent en slave commun et expriment encoure aujourd’hui dans plusieurs 
langues, a été étudiée avec les phénoménes vocaliques. Mais la distinction 
consonne molle/consonne yodisée est sans rapport avec les voyelles et doit 
étre étudiée indépendamment d’elles et consonne par consonne. Nous 
nous souviendrons seulement que, la consonne molle n’étant possible que 
devant la moitié des voyelles (et bien que la consonne yodisée le soit en 
slave commun devant toutes), ces homonymies sont deux fois moins 
fréquentes que les autres, et nous diverserons les résultats obtenus par 2. 

La distinction est maintenue dans toutes les langues pour les consonnes 
t, d, s, z; elle est perdue dans toutes pour k, g, x (devenus ¢, 7, §) et pour r. 
Les consonnes litigieuses sont: 

















zr US w@ & ee Se FP LL 

“aw ° «#ist+ e283 

pbmv =©£©—0S 4Ht—<“‘i‘ c.f S 

” —  £%* &# @ 8 © 6-8 8-4 
Valeur relative ae 

de ce total rhs @e@@eses BS 8 


Pour les labiales, la distinction, lorsqu’elle existe, se présente sous la 
forme p/pl', etc., sauf en macédonien ol elle a la forme p/pj. La disparition 
de / a créé l’homonymie en B, mais non en M. 


2° Deuxiéme palatalisation 
Nous considérons ici les gutturales ayant subi la deuxiéme palatalisation 
comme des phonémes séparés (k2, g2, x2) puisqu’ils sont distincts dans 
toutes les langues de k, g, x. K2 reste distinct partout (sauf homonymie 
avec tj, voir plus bas), mais non g2 et x2. 











RU st SS 8S TF me Pe 
g2=z + + + + + + + + 
s + + + + + + + 
x2= 4 —____— 
Ls + + + 
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3° Sort des dentales yodisées 
Un phonéme spécial représentant dj n’existe qu’en S (d), M (g’) et 
Sq (dz); pour tj, qu’en S (¢) et M (k’). Ailleurs, on a diverses homonymies: 
R U BM S Sn T Sq P_ L 


“stj + 

















Total es 2 2@ @ @ 2&2 Fe F 2B 


4° Autres phénoménes consonantiques 
R U B M S Sa T Sq P L 








tl=l,dl=],tl=dl 3 3 3 3 3 #3 





























X=V OU X=Zéro + 

ei weg | oS. + & 4. \chem ote? 

xv’ =Sv’ : ia ee. : °° 

rj=Z ou § i eee + | 
Total 444455 400 105 


Le changement kv’ > cv’ n’est pas mentionné, parce que cv ne peut avoir | 
d’autre origine; les homonymies concernant gv’ et xv’ ne sont possibles 
que devant voyelle molle, d’ot la valeur de 0,5 que nous leur attribuons. 
En macédonien, gv’ > dzv’, distinct de zv’. 

Nous avons énuméré les principales différences phonétiques entre les , 
langues slaves, ne négligeant que certains phénoménes propres aux 
syllabes initiales et finales, dont importance est difficile 4 mesurer. Il 
reste 4 examiner sommairement les distinctions prosodiques. j 

\ 


C Accentuation et intonation 


En apparence, il existe dans les langues slaves 3 critéres prosodiques: 
accent, quantité et intonation. Mais Il’étude des correspondances permet 
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de les ramener, pour le slave commun, a deux: accent et intonation. De 
ce point de vue, les langues se groupent ainsi: 


Distinctions d’intonation et d’accent: S, Sn quatre espéces de 
syllabes 

Distinctions d’intonation et non d’accent: T, Sq deux espéces de 
syllabes 

Distinction d’accent et non d’intonation: R,U,B deux espéces de 
syllabes 

Aucune distinction ni d’accent, ni d’intonation: une espéce de 

P, L,M syllabe 


Les homonymies réalisées pourraient étre mesurées par le rapport entre 
le nombre de types de syllabes primitif (4) et celui qui a subsisté dans 
chaque langue: 


S, Sn: ¢=1 

T, Sq: 4_9 
R, U, &: 3 

P, L, M: #=4 


Chaque distinction pouvant englober toutes les syllabes possibles, les 
homonymies réalisées dans ce domaine ont une trés grande extension, et 
ces chiffres ne sauraient étre additionnés aux précédents. 

De notre point de vue, il est sans importance que l’accent soit 4 une place 
différente en P, L et M; que les distinctions d’intonation soient exprimées 
de fagon inverse par les distinctions de quantité en S et Sn d’une part, T et 
Sq de l’autre; ce qui compte, ce sont les distinctions qui existent ou n’exist- 
ent pas dans chaque langue. 

D’autre part nous négligeons provisoirement des faits importants, mais 
compliqués et difficiles 4 évaluer dans le détail: les nombreuses confusions 
d’accent et surtout de quantité dans les langues qui connaissent ces dis- 
tinctions; et inversement les traces laissées par les distinctions d’intonation 
dans les langues ou elles ont disparu: R: olo, oro, ere; P: o/o’ et les nasales; 
enfin les survivances des deux types distincts d’intonation montante. 


III. INTERPRETATION DE CES FAITS 


On peut utiliser ces résultats de deux fagons, soit en comparant les langues 
deux a deux pour voir entre lesquelles les différences sont plus ou moins 
grandes, soit en cherchant simplement combien chacune a réalisé d’>homo- 
nymies. 

La premiére méthode nous donne les tableaux cidessous, ol sont 
comptées les différences entre les langues: le premier tableau donne les 
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différences vocaliques, le second les différences consonantiques, le troisiéme 
le total.!2 


1. Phénoménes vocaliques. 
R U B M > fe TF me F 





L 8 85 19 20 19,5 19,5 15,5 14 § 
P 8 11,5 18 19 20 185 16 16,5 
Sq 135 135 9 95 95 95 9,5 
T mm 8S 1 BS iS 
Sn 17 185 8 8 4,5 
‘#0 s f 
M 20 185 5 
B 19,5 19 
U 3 
2. Phénoménes consonantiques. 
R U B M S$ Sn T Sq P 
L 13,5 13,5 11,5 13 13,5 12,5 05 5,5 2,5 ; 
P 14 14 12 4135 14 12 3 = § 
Sq 9 9 7 85 9 10 5 ' 
T 23 13 Wt 12,5 13 12 / 
as 2 2 FT 38 3 
Ss 4 4 6 OS 
M 4 4.) 6,5 
B 6 6 
U (0 
3. Total. 
U B M S Sn T Sq P 
L 21,5 22 30,5 33 33 32 16 19,5 7,5 
P 22 25,5 30 32,5 34 30,5 19 21,5 
Sq 22,5 22,5 16 17 18,5 19,5 14,5 
Tt FF @ w+ @ MS 
io BD ase us 35 ) 
S 24 22 145 9,5 
M 24 22,5 11,5 
B 25,5 25 
U 3 
Ces tableaux appellent les remarques suivantes: 





1° Pour les phénoménes consonantiques, les langues se divisent trés 
nettement en deux groupes: Nord-Ouest (T, Sq. P, L) et Sud-Est (R, U. B, 


12 Ces tableaux sont établis a partir de ceux qui précédent (pp. 45-50). Il n’est compté 
aucune différence quand deux langues ont, pour une méme homonymie, le méme signe 
+ ou —, 1 différence sil’une a + et l'autre —, 0,5 différence si l’une a + ou — et l’autre /. 
Si toutes deux ont /, il est compté 0, 0,5 ou | selon que les conditions sont identiques ou 
plus ou moins différentes. Les homonymies propres a une seule langue (A, 6°), impropres 
a une classification, sont négligées. 


me 


trés 
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re /. 
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M, S, Sn). A lintérieur du premier groupe, les différences ne dépassent 
jamais 5, a l’intérieur du deuxiéme 7 (en romain sur le tableau 2). Entre les 
deux groupes au contraire, les différences ne sont jamais inférieures 4 7 
(en italiques). C’est 1a la division méme de Dobrovsky. Il faut remarquer 
cependant la position intermédiaire du Sq. 

2° Pour les phénoménes vocaliques, on a un groupe Nord-Est (R, U, P, 
L) et un groupe Sud-Ouest (T, Sq, Sn, S, M, B). A l’intérieur du groupe 
Nord-Est, les différences < 11,5; au Sud-Ouest, sauf dans un cas, < 13,5 
(en romain). Entre les deux groupes, les différences > 13,5 (en italiques), 
les plus faibles intéressant justement le slovaque. 

3° Au total, on peut distinguer 4 groupes (les différences intérieures a 
chaque groupe sont indiquées en romain sur le tableau 3): 

(a) Est: R, U. Traits vocaliques du Nord-Est, consonantiques du Sud- 
Est. Diff. 3. 

(b) Nord: P, L. Traits vocaliques du Nord-Est, consonantiques du 
Nord-Ouest. Diff. 7,5. 

(c) Ouest: T, Sq. Traits vocaliques du Sud-Ouest, consonantiques du 
Nord-Ouest. Diff. 14,5. 

(d) Sud: Sn, S, M, B. Traits vocaliques du Sud-Ouest, consonantiques 
du Sud-Est. Diff. max. 15, les chiffres des différences 4 l’intérieur de ce 
groupe reflétant exactement la position géographique. 

Ce nombre de différences de 15 (B, Sn) est le plus élevé a l’intérieur dun 
méme groupe. 

Les groupes ayant un trait commun (soit le vocalisme, soit le conson- 
antisme) et qui sont d’ailleurs géographiquement voisins, ont des dif- 
férences (indiquées en italiques) comprises entre 15 (T, L) et 28. Ceux qui 
n’ont aucun trait commun et s’opposent donc 4a la fois par leur vocalisme 
et leur consonantisme (indiqués en grasse) ont des différences allant de 27 
a 34, sauf deux exceptions concernant le Sq, dont la position intermédiaire 
s’affirme une fois de plus. 

Le chiffre le plus élevé (34) apparait pour le P et le S, qui représentent 
ainsi les deux poles du monde slave. 

Ces résultats, déja assez nets, sont encore confirmés par les phénoménes 
de prosodie. En effet: 

1° Les langues du Nord-Ouest et du Sud-Est s’opposent non seulement 
par leur consonantisme, mais par la perte ou la conservation des distinc- 
tions d’accent (a l’exception du M). 

2° Les langues du Nord-Est et du Sud-Ouest s’opposent non seulement 
par leur vocalisme, mais par la perte ou la conservation des distinctions 
d’intonation (a l’exception du B et M). 

Donc de ce point de vue aussi, le groupe R-U s’oppose diamétralement 
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au groupe T-Sq, et le P-L au groupe méridional. D’autre part, les dis- 
tinctions prosodiques introduisent une scission au sein du groupe 
méridional lui-méme. 

Ajoutons que des quatre groupes le plus homogéne et de beaucoup est 
celui de l’Est (diff. 3), et que le L est, sans aucun doute possible, plus 
proche du P que du T, malgré l’identité des consonantismes L et T. 

Au total, la division a laquelle nous arrivons est toute proche de la 
classification traditionnelle. 

Mais ces résultats ne sont pas suffisants. Nous avons tracé sommaire- 
ment quelques isoglosses essentielles, mais, comme nous Il’avons vu, les 
isoglosses sont orientées. Il nous reste donc a savoir dans quel sens elles 
le sont; autrement dit, chercher si les différences entre deux langues sont 
causées par un surcroit d’innovations d’un cété ou de |’autre. 

Si nous additionnons les homonymies articulatoires (c.-a-d. vocaliques 
ou consonantiques, mais non prosodiques) relevées dans les tableaux des 
pp. 45 a 50 (rappelons que homonymie= innovation), nous obtenons les 
résultats suivants: 














R U B M S Sn T Sq P L 
Dures-molles iettis:+ @wee 
Nasales wa 8 2.2. 2- eS: 
Sort de é 05 05 1 1 1 OS 1 O51 0 
Sort des jers t+ © meeps st Fs 2 
Diphtongues a liquides ;2 &£ @ 8 6 56 & 
Phénoménes d’une seule 4 n(13) “2 a 
langue 
TorAL DES PHENOMENES 6 6 14 16 19 12,5 13,5 12, 2 - 3 
VOCALIQUES +n 
Consonnes yodisées 1 I 3 0 0 0 3 3 3 3 
2e palatalisation es 2 aed 2 ¢ 5 2 
Dentalesyodisess = ‘2 2 2 0 0 2 3 «21 2 «3 
Divers 4 4 4 455 4 0 0 1 «055 
TOTAL DES PHENOMENES — 9 9 1 1 65 7 i 8 8 6 8 8,5 
CONSONANTIQUES 
TOTAL GENERAL 3s 6b SDB 25a ASASM WwW 1s 
+n 


13 Nous indiquons par 7 les confusions de voyelles atones en Sn. 
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Ce tableau montre de trés grandes différences entre les langues, les deux 
extrémités étant une fois de plus occupées par le S, le plus innovateur (26) 
et le P, le plus conservateur (10). Ces chiffres sont encore plus frappants si 
l’on ne considére que les faits vocaliques: 19 et 2. Les faits touchant aux 
consonnes sont plus équilibrés. Nous retrouvons donc a peu prés les 
4 groupes distingués plus haut, et pouvons les classer ainsi, par ordre 
d’innovations décroissantes : 


1° Sud (S, Sn, B, M): de 26 a un peu plus de 20,5 
2° Ouest (T, Sq): 21,5-18 

3° Est (R, U): 15 

4° Nord (P, L): 11,5-10 


L’Ouest (T, Sq) et Est (R, U) occupant des positions intermédiaires. 
Mais, si nous considérons les homonymies prosodiques (cf. p. 51), nous 
constatons qu’elles décroissent en sens inverse: 


1° P, L (et M): 4 
2° R, U (et » 
3° T, Sq 

4° S, Sn 1 


Tout se passe donc comme si les homonymies prosodiques étaient en 
raison inverse des autres homonymies, autrement dit s’il existait un 
équilibre entre les langues, qui réalisent toutes un certain nombre d’homo- 
nymies, mais pas les mémes. Seules, deux langues semblent ne pas réaliser 
cet équilibre: ce sont le B et le M qui ont perdu non seulement un trés 
grand nombre de distinctions vocaliques et consonantiques, mais en- 
core celles d’intonation et (pour le M) celles d’accent. Ces deux langues 
occupent donc une position tout 4 fait particuli¢re, die non pas 4a telle 
ou telle homonymie, mais a leur quantité globale. Ce fait pourrait étre 
exprimé numériquement de la fagon suivante: 


R U DM S$ & Tf SB FP L 


225 26 20,5 21,5 18 10 11,5 








Homonymies articulatoires 15 15 25 
+n 
Homonymies prosodiques 2 2 2 4 1 1 2 2 4 4 
PRODUIT 30 30 SO 90 26 20,55 43 36 40 46 
+n 


Le B et surtout le M sont représentés par des chiffres nettement plus 
élevés que les autres langues. 
On ne peut manquer de rapprocher ce fait des autres traits qui séparent 
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nettement B et M de toutes les autres langues slaves: les faits de morpho- 
logie et de syntaxe connus sous le nom de ‘balkanismes’ et dont le plus 
frappant est la disparition des déclinaisons. Tout se passe comme si la 
conservation du systéme grammatical commun 4a la majorité des langues 
slaves était lié au maintien d’une certaine quantité globale de distinctions. 
A partir d’un certain nombre d’homonymies, une langue passerait dans un 
type grammatical différent.!¢ 

De ce point de vue, la division essentielle serait entre langues slaves 
‘balkaniques’ (B, M) et ‘non-balkaniques.’ 

Si les 8 langues non-balkaniques ont conservé entre elles un certain 
équilibre des homonymies, il sera intéressant de se demander par quels 
moyens elles y sont arrivées. Si nous faisons abstraction des isoglosses qui 
isolent une seule langue (p. ex. dj=j en Sn), de celles qui ont un tracé 
particuli¢érement capricieux (p. ex. g=u) et enfin de celles qui ne posent 
aucune question d’équilibre, et si nous nous souvenons que les faits B et 
M sont souvent aberrants, nous remarquerons que la plupart des iso- 
glosses séparent le Sud du Nord, et plus particuli¢rement le S, langue la 
plus novatrice en matiére d’articulation et la plus conservatrice au point de 
veu prosodique, du P, qui occupe la position inverse. Entre ces deux 
‘pdéles,’ elles peuvent avoir trois tracés principaux: 


1° Isoglosses isolant tout ou partie du Sud (plus quelquefois le Sq et dans 
un cas I’U) 
(a) orientées S-N: g=e, é=e, i=y, x=Zéro Ou Vv 
(b) orientées N-S: tj et dj distincts, /’=/j, n' =nj 
Quand le Sud est divisé, le S est groupé tantét avec le Sn, tantdt avec le M. 
2° Isoglosses unissant le Sud a I’Est (plus dans un cas le Sq) 
(a) orientées S-N: t/=dl=1, gv’ =zv' et xv’=sv’ 
(b) orientées N-S: les distinctions d’accent: pj=p’, etc.: tj=k2, 
dj=g2 
3° Isoglosses unissant le Sud a l’Ouest (moins dans un cas le Sq) 
(a) orientées S—N: la plupart des isoglosses concernant les liquides et 
b=b 
(b) orientées N-S: les distinctions d’intonation. 
En revanche il n’y a: 


14 Dans l’histoire des langues romanes aussi, la perte des déclinaisons est liée a 
apparition d’un grand nombre d’homonymies phonétiques. Mais les distinctions qui 
disparaissent ainsi sont celles-l4 mémes qui exprimaient les distinctions grammaticales: 
dans la déclinaison de lat. murus au singulier, c’est phonétiquement que les cing formes 
existant en latin se réduisent 4 deux en ancien francais: murs, mur. Rien de pareil en 
bulgare, oii il ne s’agit pas de la disparition de telle ou telle distinction particuliére, mais 
de la rupture d’un certain équilibre. 
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4° presque pas d’isoglosses isolant le Nord: on ne peut citer que /=/’, 
orientée S—N (plus or=ro etc.); 

5° presque pas d’isoglosses isolant l'Est, sauf e/=ol, orientée Est-Ouest 
(plus or=oro, etc.); 

6° aucune isoglosse isolant l’Ouest. 


N 4 





Cela ne signifie pas que les langues de |’Est et de l’Ouest ne soient que 
des parlers de transition entre Nord et Sud, entre P et S. Toutes, et surtout 
le R et le T, ont de trés nombreux traits qui leur sont propres, et que nous 
avons systématiquement négligés dans l’énumération qui précéde. Seul le 
slovaque mériterait sans doute le titre de langue de transition, car il n’a, 
non seulement aucun trait l’isolant avec le T, mais encore aucun trait qui 
lui soit propre. 


IV. APPLICATION A LA DIALECTOLOGIE 


Dans tout ce qui précéde, nous n’avons considéré que les langues lit- 
téraires. Il est évident qu’une classification, pour étre valable, doit s’ap- 
pliquer aussi aux parlers. Cette exigence ne présente pas de difficulté 
pour une classification 4 principe généalogique, puisque par définition le 
parler est une ramification secondaire de la langue. Pour une classification 
typologique au contraire, l’extréme variété des parlers présente un ob- 
stacle presque insurmontable, puisque I’évolution récente leur a fait 
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prendre des physionomies trés différentes qui paraissent défier la classi- 
fication. La méthode que nous employons doit résoudre la méme difficulté 
que la méthode typologique, puisqu’elle doit tenir compte elle aussi des 
évolutions récentes, mais elle est sans doute mieux armée pour le faire, 
puisqu’elle ne tient pas compte des différences non distinctives, qui sont 
justement une des principales causes de complexité. Ce faisant, elle se 
modéle, rappelons-le, sur le sentiment spontané des sujets parlants, pour 
qui les différences non distinctives entre dialectes paraissent simplement 
des bizarreries de prononciation, et les autres des différences véritables. 
Quoi qu’il en soit, l’application de la méthode employée ci-dessus a la 
dialectologie est la seule fagon de vérifier la méthode elle-méme et les 
diverses hypothéses que nous avons formulées. En effet: 

1° Nous avons affirmé I’existence d’une certaine continuité géogra- 
phique dans !’extension des principe 1x phénoménes d’homonymie. Il faut 
vérifier si cette continuité n’est pas une illusion, die au petit nombre des 
parlers examinés et a leur caractére relativement conservateur, et si dans la 
réalité les évolutions, anciennes ou récentes, peu importe, des dialectes 
n’ont pas créé au contraire une discontinuité. 

2° Nous avons cru déceler l’existence d’un équilibre entre les différentes 
langues slaves non-balkaniques: sur chaque frontiére linguistique im- 
portante paraissent courir des isoglosses distinctives de sens contraire, 
c.-a-d. que la limite d’un groupe d’homonymies réalisées d’un cété de la 
frontiére correspond 4 la limite d’un autre groupe d’homonymies réalisées 
de l’autre cété. Il faut vérifier si cette coincidence se vérifie sur le terrain 
(de fagon approximative évidemment) car s’il en était autrement il existerait 
des zones de transition importantes connaissant soit les deux groupes 
d’homonymies 4a la fois, soit aucun des deux: dans les deux cas les zones en 
question échapperaient a l’équilibre des homonymies. Aux confins des 
langues balkaniques et non-balkaniques, il faut vérifier aussi sur le terrain 
la coincidence que nous avons cru apercevoir entre des isoglosses 
phonétiques et morphologiques. 


Une telle étude dépasse évidemment trés largement les cadres du présent 
travail. Nous nous bornerons a quelques remarques sommaires concernant 
certains points de l’espace linguistique slave. 


1° Domaine russe 


Nous avons rencontré plus haut deux phénoménes propres au russe et 
qui l’isolent de toutes les autres langues slaves, y compris l’ukrainien: 
(a) akan’e, c’est-a-dire uniformisation, d’une part d’un grand nombre de 
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voyelles dures atones, d’autre part d’un grand nombre de voyelles molles 
atones; 

(b) non contraction des groupes voyelle +/+ voyelle. 

Rappelons que ces deux phénoménes sont complémentaires, c.-a-d. que le 
premier crée en russe un grand nombre d’>homonymies inconnues ailleurs, 
et que le deuxiéme épargne au russe un nombre presque aussi grand 
d’homonymies que connaissent toutes les autres langues. 

Or, a l’intérieur méme des parlers russes, les isoglosses de ces deux 
phénoménes (isoglosses distinctives de sens contraire) sont 4 peu prés les 
mémes: tous deux se produisent en biélorusse et dans les parlers russes du 
Sud et du Centre, mais sont inconnus aux parlers russes du Nord (comme 
ils le sont 4 ’ukrainien et aux autres langues slaves). 

Ainsi un équilibre a peu prés identique est réalisé dans tous les parlers 
russes, mais par des moyens trés différents au Nord d’une part, au Centre, 
au Sud et en Biélorussie de l’autre. Le Nord est isolé également par l’iso- 
glosse distinctive du cokan’e, c.-a-d. de ’homonymie de c et ¢, dont le 
tracé est trés proche des deux précédentes. 

Au contraire les trois groupes de parlers dits ‘russe du Centre,’ ‘russe du 
Sud’ et ‘biélorusse’ ne sont séparés les uns des autres par aucune différence 
importante. En effet, ne sont distinctives: 


1° ni P’isoglosse g/h (ou g/y) qui sépare le russe du Centre d’une part du 
russe du Sud et du biélorusse de l’autre (cf. ci-dessus p. 37); 

2° ni Visoglosse t’/c’ et d’/dz’ qui sépare le biélorusse d’une part du 
russe du Centre et du Sud de I’autre (ce que nous avons dit p. 37 pour le 
polonais vaut aussi pour le biélorusse, ol c’ mou<tf’ est distinct de c dur 
<k2). 

3° ni les isoglosses séparant les différents types de jakan’e: il s’agit dans 
tous les cas de la création d’>homonymies entre un certain nombre de 
voyelles atones molles. Certains parlers seulement ont créé entre ces 
voyelles des distinctions conditionnées, mais tous ont effacé les distinctions 
étymologiques. Seule différence distinctive entre les divers types d’uni- 
formisation des voyelles atones molles: dans certains parlers cette uni- 
formisation englobe i, dans d’autres non. Le premier type, le plus évolué, 
semble étre récent d’4ge et moscovite d’origine. 

En dehors de cette nouvelle isoglosse distinctive (i atone=autres 
voyelles atones molles), nous n’en trouvons qu’une seule autre qui par- 
coure le domaine des parlers 4 akan’e:'4 c’est r=r’, orientée Ouest-Est et 

14 Naturellement, il s’agit ici d’une étude sommaire des seuls phénoménes considérés 
d’ordinaire comme caractéristiques des principaux dialectes. Un inventaire complet 


considérerait aussi des phénoménes a extension plus limitée comme va =u, o intoné doux 
= o intoné rude, é=i, etc. 
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séparant le biélorusse de tous les parlers russes. Mais cette méme isoglosse 
coupe aussi en deux le territoire ukrainien. 

Ces faits paraissent appeller une conclusion trés importante: il semble 
que les isoglosses distinctives se présentent le plus souvent sur le terrain en 
faisceaux groupant des isoglosses de sens contraire, ce qui est naturel car 
c’est la condition du maintien de l’équilibre des langues; et qu’au contraire 
les isoglosses non distinctives (g/h, t’/c’, etc.) dont le tracé n’affecte pas cet 
équilibre, suivent des parcours plus capricieux et plus indépendants les uns 
des autres. Cette hypothése, si elle était vérifiée par d’autres faits de géo- 
graphie linguistique, nous fournirait une raison supplémentaire de fonder 
toute classification sur les isoglosses distinctives seules. 

Pour en revenir au domaine slave de l’Est, il devrait étre divisé essentiell- 
ment en trois grandes zones: ukrainien, russe du Sud, et russe du Nord; le 
second comprenant tous les parlers 4 akan’e, et lisoglosse de l’akan’e 
servant a elle seule a délimiter les trois zones. 

Sans entrer dans le détail, il semble que les subdivisions 4 l’intérieur du 
russe du Nord soient plus importantes que celles du russe du Sud. 


2° Confins polono-tchécoslovaques 


Entre les langues slaves du Nord et de l’Ouest courent rappelons-le: une 
importante isoglosse orientée Nord-Sud, celle des distinctions de quantité 
(c.-a-d., étymologiquement, d’intonnation), et un faisceau d’isoglosses 
orientées Sud-Nord. 

Ces isoglosses de sens contraire sont-elles vraiment complémentaires, 
c’est-a-dire suivent-elles 4 peu prés le méme tracé? Pour le savoir, il faut 
examiner les dialectes de transition entre polonais et tchéco-slovaque, 
c.-a-d. les parlers lachiques de Silésie tchéque et les parlers slovaques 
orientaux. Nous constatons que: 

1° Visoglosse des distinctions de quantité passe au Sud de ces parlers: 
la place de Il’accent sur l’antépénultiéme dans ces parlers n’est pas un trait 
distinctif, mais la perte des distinctions de quantité en est un et il les met 
du méme cété que le polonais. 

2° plusieurs des isoglosses orientées Sud-Nord passent aussi au Sud de 
ces parlers: s=s’,z=z',/=/',/=]' et r=y’. Toutes ces homonymies existent 
en T et en Sq, mais non dans les parlers en question. 

I] s’agit donc bien d’isoglosses complémentaires de sens contraire: deux 
vagues d’innovations, venues l’une du Nord, l’autre du Sud, se sont 
arrétées 4 peu prés.sur la méme ligne, et, par des moyens différents, les 
parlers en usage des deux cétés de cette ligne ont atteint 4 peu prés le 
méme équilibre. 
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3° Confins serbo-bulgares. 


Dans le domaine serbo-croate, les phénoménes d’accentuation sont-ils 
le principal critére de classement des dialectes? On ne saurait l’affirmer de 
la différence qui existe entre l’accentuation Stokavienne nouvelle (celle de 
la langue littéraire et de la majorité des parlers) et l’accentuation Stoka- 
vienne ancienne (qu’on recontre en gros a I’Est d’une ligne Boka 
Kotorska-Belgrade):!5 cette différence n’est pas distinctive. En effet, de 
méme qu’historiquement le passage de la deuxiéme a la premiére a eu lieu 
par une mutation systématique, de méme on peut aujourd’hui sans difficulté 
reconstituer la deuxiéme a partir de la premiére: autrement dit l’une et l’autre 
donnent les mémes renseignements sur l’intonation et la place de l’accent 
en slave commun. Mais l’accentuation ancienne les donne de la facon la 
plus simple, présentant un systéme ot la place de l’accent reproduit celle 
du slave commun et ou les distinctions de quantité reflétent les anciennes 
distinctions d’intonation. Que dans un pareil systéme on supprime par la 
pensée le critére de l’accent, et l’on aura une situation comparable a celle 
du tchéque; qu’on supprime au contraire la quantité, et le systéme sera 
celui du russe ou du bulgare. 

Or, c’est précisément cette derniére modification qui se produit a 
l’extréme Sud-Est de la Serbie, lorsqu’on passe des parlers de Kosovo- 
Resava qui possédent l’ancienne accentuation Stokavienne aux parlers 
‘torlaks’: ces derniers en effet sont caractérisés par l’absence de quantité 
des voyelles, et, en fait de distinctions prosodiques, ne conservent plus que 
celles d’accent. Ces parlers ont donc 4 la fois une quantité d’homonymies 
articulatoires égale, ou a peu prés, a celle du serbo-croate, et un systéme 
prosodique identique a celui du bulgare, ce qu’on pourrait chiffrer 4 peu 
prés ainsi (en négligeant les autres différences qui les séparent du serbo- 
croate): 26 x 2=52 chiffre légérement supérieur 4 celui du bulgare (50) et 
qui met ces dialectes hors de l’équilibre commun aux langues slaves non- 
balkaniques. 

Or, en matiére de morphologie aussi ces parlers connaissent les ‘balkan- 
ismes’ et notamment la suppression de la déclinaison. Et sur le terrain la 
coincidence entre l’isoglosse phonétique des distinctions de quantité et 
lisoglosse morphologique de la conservation des déclinaisons est tout a 
fait frappante (avec le méme tracé de la Metohija au Timok et le méme 
saillant vers le Nord-Ouest le long de la Morava méridionale). Ces parlers 
sont donc ‘balkaniques,’ malgré leurs traits serbo-croates. 

Ces trois exemples sommairement étudiés nous ont montré les mémes 
phénoménes d’équilibre et de compensation: les isoglosses non distinctives 


15 Voir P. Ivi¢ Die serbokroatischen Dialekte (La Haye 1958). 
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passent n’importe ou, mais les autres suivent de prés des isoglosses de sens 
contraire. La présence d’une homonymie est compensée par I’absence d’une 
autre. Si la compensation n’est pas donnée dans le domaine phonétique, 
elle se retrouve ailleurs, par exemple dans la morphologie. Un coup d’oeil 
sur les dialectes confirme et précise les hypothéses formulées plus haut. 

Il serait sans doute intéressant dans les recherches de géographie 
linguistique de ne jamais perdre de vue le caractére distinctif ou non des 
isoglosses et leur orientation. 


La classification des langues slaves 4 laquelle nous avons abouti différe 
assez peu de celles qui ont cours habituellement. Elle a seulement la 
prétention d’avoir un caractére contemporain et concret, de valoir pour 
les parlers comme pour les langues et de faire apparaitre dans I’entrecroise- 
ment des isoglosses en territoire slave l’effet, non d’un hasard, mais de 
l’action d’un principe actif qu’on pourrait appeler la résistance 4 ’homo- 
nymie, autrement dit le besoin de clarté. 


Université d’ Aix-Marseille 
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WOLFDIETRICH FISCHER, Die demonstrativen Bildungen der neurarabischen 
Dialekte, ein Beitrag zur historischen Grammatik des Arabischen. 
*s-Gravenhage: Mouton and Co., 1959. viii+221 pages. 


Reviewed by JosEPH H. GREENBERG 


This work makes a twofold contribution. A number of acceptable 
etymological suggestions are offered regarding the origin of particular 
demonstratives in contemporary Arabic dialects. The proposed etymologies 
are not in every case novel, but they differ in every instance from those 
offered in Brockelmann’s standard work. Aside from these specific ety- 
mologies, the author provides a valuable and virtually complete survey of 
the demonstrative formations in the whole domain of spoken Arabic. If we 
had comparable orderings of the basic data for other aspects of arabic 
grammar we would doubtless be much further along in solving some of the 
basic problems regarding the development of the Arabic colloquials and 
their relationship to the classical language and the ancient dialects. 

The book falls into five main sections, basically along semantic lines: 
1. nominal demonstratives (i.e. adjectival and pronominal demonstratives, 
which are usually identical) 2. local demonstratives 3. temporal demon- 
stratives 4. modal demonstratives 5. demonstrative introductory particles. 
This last category involves forms semantically similar to such classical 
formations as Pinni jirtu, literally, perhaps ‘behold me, I came,’ in which a 
sentence is introduced by a demonstrative followed by a dependent noun 
or a bound pronominal suffix. Since these various groups of demonstratives 
employ largely the same stock of morphemes in different combinations, 
they present a coherent set of problems from the historical point of view. 

In practice, this work generally follows the established tradition of 
Arabist scholarship in taking the classical form as the point of departure 
even where the evidence of the colloquials would lead us to posit a form 
which does not occur in the classical language. The author is well aware of 
this problem as evidenced by his own critical statement regarding previous 
attempts. “Die Methode, nach der bei der Erklarung neurarabischer 
Formen verfahren wurde, war meist die, dass die Hochsprache als Aus- 
gangsform der Dialekte betrachtet wurde” (vii). In spite of the use of the 
past tense in this statement, the author has in some instances been unable 


to free himself from the inveterate habits of Arabists in this matter. 
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An example of this is the discussion of the demonstrative ‘thus’ for which 
in classical we have kadd, and, with the Ad- prefix found in many de- 
monstrative formations hdkadd. However most colloquials have forms 
which would lead to the reconstructions kidd and hakidhd (or even hakdha). 
This is factually indisputable and, in effect, admitted by the author, yet he 
starts from classical kadd and explains kidd as resulting from a>i in un- 
stressed open syllable. Yet he admits (p. 133) that in these dialects there is 
no basis for positing this as a regular sound change. In fact, it is difficult to 
separate this example from others in which modern dialects go back to 
forms in i where classical has a. In such instances, the forms in i may be just 
as old, being attested in the ancient Arabic dialects and often also in other 
Semitic languages, e.g. i rather than a as the vowel of the prefixes of the 
verbal imperfect. 

A further characteristic of Fischer’s treatment also appears in the 
example just cited. The changes are usually not anchored to any place or 
time within the vast temporal and spatial complex of Arabic. We are told 
that i becomes a in unstressed open syllable in the present instance without 
these or similar changes being placed in a larger context of the general 
historical development of the language. Such a treatment would, of course, 
imply some theory of the interrelationships of the dialects and the dia- 
chronic sequence of changes within them. 

Almost necessarily Fischer does operate with some notions in this area, 
which can be gathered from scattered indications but nowhere add up to a 
coherent theory. These ideas in general stem from a degree of consensus of 
Arabists in these matters and are often, no doubt, correct. Thus he 
evidently holds that the dialects of Egypt and the Eastern Sudan have a 
special relationship and this becomes relevant to his argument at certain 
points. I do not think that anyone would seriously disagree here. 

The one exception to the general absence of explicit theories regarding 
dialect relationships is a particular hypothesis which occupies something of 
a key position in the work. It is possible that the fact that the work was 
originally presented as a doctoral thesis impelled the author to make some 
point of this sort in what otherwise would be a collection of individual 
etymologies accompanying a purely descriptive survey. The thesis presented 
is quite surely incorrect. On the basis of demonstrative formations, the 
Arabic dialects are divided into three groups, those with demonstratives all 
of which have the prefix Ad- (or hd independently) e.g. Tunisia, those with 
forms both with and without Ad e.g. Algeria, South Arabia and finally a 
third group which lacks hd completely. This last group contains only 
Egyptian and the closely related dialects of the Eastern Sudan. 

From this last fact, the surprising conclusion is drawn that a dialect 
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without Ad existed in ancient Arabia from which the Egyptian-Eastern 
Sudanic group derives, even though he admits (p. 37) that this cannot be 
shown from the existing literature concerning the ancient dialects. It seems 
obvious that such a far-reaching conclusion from a single feature and that 
a negative one (absence of /d) is unjustified. On the face of it, it is more likely 
that hd once existed in Egypt and the Eastern Sudan as in the rest of the 
Arabic dialects and became obsolescent. In this one instance Fischer’s 
usual objectivity and completeness in the citation of evidence deserts him. 
I believe that the weight of evidence indicates that hd actually exists at the 
present time in the Egyptian-Eastern Sudanic dialect area. 

With regard to Egypt, Fischer does note Willmore’s statement as to the 
existence of the demonstrative ha followed by the independent pronoun. 
This is rejected on the ground that the author does not state in what 
Egyptian dialect or dialects this occurs and that there are no examples in 
Willmore’s texts which are, however, generally Cairene. Likewise a text 
example in Priifer of ha followed by the second person singular pronoun is 
explained away as not representing any particular Egyptian dialect in its 
pure form (p. 171). Willmore’s statement is explicit enough and it does 
seem strange that two independent sources would give ha in exactly the 
same usage, if there were no basis for it even though we cannot at present 
discover exactly which dialects have it. 

In the Eastern Sudan there are undoubted instances of hd and hdda 
followed by the articulated noun in texts of the Shukriya Bedouins. These 
are cited but rejected on the grounds that this is a Mischdialekt. This seems 
to be an ad hoc assumption for which no evidence is adduced. Fischer fails 
to cite Hillelson’s Sudan-Arabic Vocabulary where under the English entry 
‘this,’ hdda and hadi are given as masculine and feminine singular respec- 
tively with the general ascription ‘Bedouin’ i.e. not confined to the 
Shukriya. Further, sub voce ‘that’ in the same source we find hadak (m.) 
and hadik (f.) alongside of dak (m.) and dik (f.) without any statement re- 
garding their limitations and with quoted examples. To these evidences we 
may add the widespread Eastern Sudanic use of hassa, hassaS and the like 
for ‘now,’ literally ‘this hour.’ This is explained as borrowing from a hd 
dialect but without a specific source being suggested. This could just as 
easily be a survival in those Eastern Sudanic dialects which lack hd at 
present. 

A linguist who is not a Semitist would probably be most struck with 
certain characteristics of the present work not yet mentioned in this review. 
The outstanding impression would no doubt be the author’s complete dis- 
regard of structural factors on the phonemic level. The phonemic level is 


mentioned here because, in fact, the nineteenth century model to which the 
3—Ww. 
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writer adheres, by its consideration of morphological analogy tends to take 
into consideration factors in change which derive from morphological 
structural factors. The author is quite aware of structuralism in phonology 
but apparently considers it of no relevance for the problems with which he 
is concerned. His hero is not Gairdner, whom most linguists would con- 
sider a pioneer in giving the first coherent structural analysis of an Arabic 
colloquial in the tradition of Daniel Jones. It is rather Marcais with his 
phonetically detailed Textes Arabes de Tanger, who is credited with a new 
departure in the field of modern Arabic studies. 

In a few cases structural considerations might have been helpful but it is 
true that for the purely etymological problems with which the present work 
is concerned, in most instances it really makes no difference, as heretical 
as this might seem to some. There were good and bad etymologies before 
Trubetskoy and, in general, the etymologies in this work are good. In fact, 
the present work might be considered not only prephonemic but also pre- 
phonetic. For example, what are we to think of the following by no means 
isolated example in the section devoted to transcription? The symbol y is 
described as representing a Mittelzungenvokal: leicht gerundetes i (zwi- 
schen i und ii). The only adequate defense for this is that many of the 
sources used by the author are for the most part so primitive in their 
phonetic descriptions that any phonetic description clear enough to be 
meaningful might very well give a spurious appearance of accuracy and 
lead the reader to conclusions which do not correspond to the phonetic 
facts. 


Department of Anthropology 
Columbia University 
New York 27, New York 





JAMES WILSON POULTNEY, The Bronze Tables of Iguvium. Baltimore: The 
American Philological Society and the Johns Hopkins University; 
(Oxford: B. H. Blackwell, Ltd.), 1959. 333 pages, 4 photos. 


Reviewed by EMIL VETTER 


A monograph on a document that is, one must admit, fully entitled to 
such a thoroughgoing treatment. The Iguvine Tables are, in a sense, 
unique, although not so unique as the author thinks (p. 1): “No other 
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body of liturgical texts from pre-Christian Europe can compare with the 
Ig. T. in extent.” He does not mention the Etruscan ritual of more than 
1100 words that originated in Tuscany, though the linen on which it was 
written was found in Egypt (Corpus Inscriptionum Etruscarum, suppl. I, 
1919-1921, edited by G. Herbig) and it is now in the Agram (Zagreb) 
Museum. Since our knowledge of the Etruscan language is infinitely in- 
ferior to our understanding of Umbrian, one cannot expect, it is true, much 
help from the Etruscan ritual: it is rather the other way round, and a 
German scholar, K. Olzscha (not Olschka, as the name is quoted on p. IX) 
has actually undertaken to explain the Agram ritual by reference to the 
Iguvine Tables. But at all events the author should refrain from such a 
sweeping statement and acknowledge at least the existence of another 
extensive ritual in pre-Roman Italy. 

We are, unfortunately, far from a complete understanding of the 
Iguvine tables; a glance at the “Lexicon and Index verborum”’ gives an 
inkling of the number of ceremonies not yet fully explained. It should, I 
think, be characteristic of a monograph on such a text, bristling with 
difficulties, that it provide every commodity for further research. Can, 
then, a scholar rely exclusively on this monograph when trying to explain 
passages and words hitherto left in the dark? In fact, he will soon realize 
that he must buy or borrow Devoto’s monograph for the sake of its splen- 
did photographic reproductions (Poultney gives only four out of thirteen) 
and Biicheler’s monograph (or that of von Planta or Conway or Vetter) for 
the sake of the “minor’”’ Umbrian inscriptions not to be found in Poultney’s. 

Did the author not see that such incompleteness affects the usefulness of 
his work? Selecting only four of thirteen plates for reproduction shows 
that not a mere specimen of writing was intended—in that case Vb would 
have been sufficient—but if a good starting point for further research was 
to be given, one cannot look at the price and say that reproductions of all 
the thirteen pages would have been too expensive. 

The printing is good; there are very few composer’s or clerical errors 
that escaped the proof reader’s eye; you must not judge by the name 
Olzscha mentioned above. An innovation in this book is that the transla- 
tion is given in English, not in the traditional pidgin-Latin; now Professor 
Whatmough (not Whamough, p. 3, note 8) will be satisfied. Naturally an 
English (or Italian or French or German) translation cannot be given 
between the lines like a “‘Latin”’ one (the modern use of the article and the 
different sequence of words make too much incongruity). The best method, 
perhaps would be to put the traditional “Latin” translation between the 
lines and the modern version at the head of the commentary. 

By introducing an English translation the book gives the impression of 
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a certain progressiveness, but the tenor of the text is rigid traditionalism. 
Quite a number of inveterate errors, pointed out years ago, are perpetuated 
and propagated. There is, for instance, an elementary blunder in J 40 (and 
VIla 46) POSTERTIU :PANE:PUPLU :ATERAFUST: ‘postquam tertium populum 
circumtulerit’ Biicheler, ‘When he has made the circuit around the people 
for the third time’ Poultney (both with arbitrary transposition of the word 
-TERTIU). You might perhaps be understood in English if you said “after 
the third time he has made the circuit’”—to render it more literally with the 
true Umbrian sequence of words—because in the numeral adverb there is 
a substantive time, as also in French and in Italian (“Dopo che per la terza 
volta si sara andati attorno al popolo’ Devoto), but you cannot say it in 
Latin or Umbrian, where there is no substantive for Pus(t), nor even in 
German, where “zum dritten Male” is already too much of an adverb. So 
Poultney transposes “‘for the third time” in his translation and puts it after 
the verb, where it would belong if it were an adverb. But the adverb of the 
numeral third is TERTI JJa 28 (erroneously translated by Poultney ‘a third’), 
tertium VIb 4 like duti(m) VIb 63 ‘a second time.’ The right translation 
therefore is ‘after the third day [that is, the next but one] when he has 
made. .. .” The word day can be dropped even in English, and it is dropped 
usually in Latin dates. In Oscan we have at the beginning of the bronze 
table Buck 45 sTaTUs PUS SET HURTIN ‘stati (dies) qui sunt in horto,’ 
generally misinterpreted. Materially I should think it very unlikely that 
after a ceremony as lengthy as that specified in /b /-40 another ritual 
would be celebrated at another place on the same day. Much likelier that 
there is the usual interval between the two. Sometimes even Biicheler 
“dormitauit;” an author of 1959 must not drag on indefinitely an error 
pointed out in 1953. 

Another inveterate, and rather funny, error is in Va 10 sqq. ARFERTUR 
PISI1| PUMPE/FUST ESUNUSKU VEPURUS FELSVA/ARPUTRATI FRATRU ATIIERIE 
PREHUBIA, translated by Poultney after Biicheler and his followers ‘Who- 
ever shall be adfertor, he shall provide vegetables in connection with the 
unburned sacrifices, at the discretion of the Atiedian Brothers.’ Linguistic- 
ally, FELSVA can never be Latin holera: there are no instances of Latin h- 
answering to f- in Umbrian, as the author admits, §48b, thinking of some 
vague “dialect borrowing.” In reality Latin initial h->/-, like Faliscan 
foied ‘hodie,’ and the opposite h- instead of Latin f- belong to a well- 
defined area (in spite of von Planta I, 463) that follows the Etruscan 
borderline and has its origin evidently in a peculiarity of Etruscan pro- 
nunciation. Another difficulty when you compare FELSVA with Latin 
holera is the word-formation: why an adjective fels-va for the Latin 
substantive ? 
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But the aforementioned difficulties seem relatively rather slight when you 
think of the material impossibilities of the Biicheler-Poultney translation. 
Can you imagine a body of men of some standing earnestly debating about 
the number of—let us say—vegetable marrows to be divided among the 
members of the brotherhood when there had been celebrated some “‘fire- 
less,” that is meatless, sacrifice and there was no gratifying them with 
chunks of good meat in naturalibus? Now the only way out in this case is 
the distribution of coined money, and coined money, indeed, is mentioned 
immediately: ET NURPENER PREVER PUSTI KASTRUVUF ‘at the rate of one 
new dupondius per estate’ (not ‘per head’). If the nummus communis was 
well filled, the Atiedian Brothers could vote to divide among the brothers, 
no meat forthcoming, a multiple of the sum determined by the number of 
squires forming the union of worshippers. A mural inscription of Pompei 
CLE 38, CIL IV 1597 gives a good illustration: 


Communem nummum diuidendum censio est, 
nam noster nummus magna(m) habet pecuniam. 


Because this gratification was usually handed to the receiver in a leather 
purse, follis, it is called in our passage FELSVA ‘follaris’ (pecunia); as in 
Latin welle the -//- in Latin follis is the product of assimilation. Trading 
with money contained in leather purses was so common that Latin follis 
finally was used as a denomination. 

The author’s treatment of this passage is unnecessarily complicated by 
discussing a theory of von Blumenthal, who completely misunderstood its 
meaning. Poultney shows here a regrettable lack of sound judgment and 
of common sense. 

Another proof of the author’s lack of sound judgment is his translation 
of the phrase FETU PUZE NEIP ERETU [Ja 4 (pusei neip heritu VIa 26; pusei 
neip hereitu Vla 36/37; pusi neip heritu Vla 46/47; pusi neip heritu VIb 29) 
‘that it be as not intended’. In J/a 4 the phrase is written in one, PUZE- 
NEIPERETU; this explains the dropping of the h-. Poultney’s transcription is 
not accurate enough: no interpunction, yes, but divided into three separate 
words. The writing in J/Ja 4 shows that the phrase was spoken as it is 
written, with one stress only. Here Poultney was led astray by prejudices 
about FETU. Though he must admit that Feta J/b 13 is a passive participle 
(p. 306), he cannot refrain from taking FETU everywhere as imperative. 
Furthermore he is forced to give ‘he intended’ as the second meaning of 
the passive of her-. Now ‘to be necessary’ and ‘to be intended’ (p. 309) 
are in no way synonyms; far from it! If EMANTUR HERTE(r) Va 8 means 
‘emantur oportet,’ FETUNEIPERETU must mean ‘factum ut non oportuit’ 
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ws ov« €de. To order the priest to act so that the ceremony be as not 
intended would be, I think, rather a silly order. 

There are a lot of such misinterpretations in the book (ARMUNE, 
FREHTU, PURTUPITE, URETU, VEPURATU, and others); this necessarily affects 
the grammar (pp. 1-156); instances were given above under TERTIU- 
TERTI(m), FELSVA, FETU, heritu. In §124f of his grammar Poultney tries to 
improve the hopelessly antiquated explanation of the Umbrian -nki- 
perfects given by von Planta II, 352. He is not aware that the problem 
was solved long ago by F. Sommer, /ndogermanische Forschungen XLII 
(1923), 40: Like Germanic (Gothic) briggan (phonetically briygan) from 
Indo-European *bhr-enk-, the Umbrian perfects are a composition with 
Indo-European *enek-, *enk- (Greek 7jveyxov, suppletive to pépw). Of the 
three Umbrian verbs using this formation, two have the meaning of ‘to be 
bearer of a message’ and ‘to be bearer of an offering’ (the meaning of the 
third stilll remains unexplained); by composition with -enk-, putting the 
goal to the action of the durative verb, they mean ‘he brought a message, 
an offering’. It was Brugmann who first analyzed Gothic briggan; Sommer’s 
explanation of the Umbrian -nki- perfects, based on Brugmann’s splendid 
theory, is evident, but unknown to Poultney. It seems he neglected to 
study the linguistic reviews of the last sixty years. There are other instances 
at hand for such a suspicion: PUNI, PUNE for Poultney means (probably) 
‘mead’, a most unlikely theory, since /V 30/3] mentions PUNE FREHTU 
‘frictum’, ‘roasted’ (Poultney ‘boiled mead’, Devoto’s idea). Since PUNI, 
poni and wine are alternative offerings, the presumption is that poni too 
had to be a liquid. But the passage just mentioned speaks of roasted PUNE, 
and a liquid cannot be roasted. This seemingly insurmountable difficulty 
drove Biicheler and Devoto to desperate lengths: Biicheler, Umbrica, 
1883, p. 143, takes FREHTU as Latin frigefactum (and consequently FREHTEF 
Ila 26 as a participle ‘frigefactans’, p. 134); Devoto, Tabulae Iguuinae, 
21940, p. 335, separates FREHTU and FREHTEF from Latin frictus, Italian 
fritto by means of doubtful comparisons—although FREHTEF follows im- 
mediately after BERVA ‘the spits’-—instead of resolutely admitting that poni 
cannot be any liquid. I have never tasted “‘boiled mead” and am not at all 
keen on tasting it (Devoto is more cautious: ‘potionem coctam’). But I 
should say that the probability for FREHTU ‘roasted’ and BERVA FREHTU ‘the 
spits and the bits of meat roasted on them’ seems overpowering, and poni 
cannot be a liquid. Why does Poultney not mention the theory of R. 
Thurneysen (G/otta I [1909], 242, who takes Umbrian poni as the equi- 
valent of Roman mola salsa? In writing a monograph of the Iguvine Tables 


you cannot simply ignore suggestions by scholars of the calibre of Sommer 
and Thurneysen. 
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Poultney’s book, I am sorry to say, is only a poor and unreliable aid for 
further researches; but perhaps it may be a help for American and English 
students not advanced enough to follow Biicheler’s and Devoto’s Latin. 


Vienna 








LeIF SLETSIGE, Le développement de | et n en ancien portugais. Etude fondée 
sur les diplmes des Portugaliae Monumenta Historica. Presses Universi- 
taires d’Oslo. Paris: Boyveau & Chevillet, 1959. 331 pages. 


Reviewed by FREDRICK JUNGEMANN 


Diachronic structuralists see between the loss of the Latin intervocalic 
/l/ and /n/ and the reduction of their corresponding geminates /Il/ and /nn/ 
in the Portuguese-Galician dialects a connection similar to the one they 
see between the sonorization of the Lat. intervocalic voiceless stops and 
fricatives and the reduction of their corresponding geminates in the 
Western Romance dialects generally, namely, the preservation in a new 
form of an old phonemic opposition. This does not, of course, explain 
why the Lat. intervoc. /l/ and /n/ disappeared in Ptg.-Gal., while in other 
WRom. dialects the same phonemic oppositions were maintained by 
different changes (Lat. intervoc. /n/ fell also in a number of other WRom. 
dialects). Now Sletsjge, following the suggestions of some older philo- 
logists, supposes that there must have been something special about the 
articulation of Lat. /-I-/ and /-n-/ in early Ptg.-Gal. that might explain their 
loss. He looks for evidence of this supposition in the earliest extant Ptg.- 
Gal. texts, the Portugaliae Monumenta Historica, a collection of 952 
documents written in bad Latin from the end of the 9th century to 1100 and 
belonging to the region between the Mondego River and the border 
between Portugal and Galicia. In the judgment of this reviewer, the texts 
show nothing that would contribute to a solution of the problem; but the 
author neither affirms clearly nor denies that they do. The book is, on the 
whole, difficult—at times exasperating—reading. The close blending in 
many passages of textual data with other philologists’ statements about 
similar data and the author’s own assumptions, musings, and conjectures 
is often really bewildering and sometimes, on the first reading, misleading. 
In some sections there is a mixture of present with past stages of the 
language as if they were synchronic, which indicates a fundamental weak- 
ness in conception as well as in exposition. In the first chapter the author 
expresses doubts that a minute examination of the Modern Ptg. phonetics 
can help to explain a development that took place about a thousand years 
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ago; yet throughout the book we find MPtg. phonetics used as an explana- 
tion of the early situation. 

Because, as the author points out, the pronunciation of /l/ is more 
complex and susceptible of variation than that of /n/, he gives much more 
attention to the articulation of /l/. For its description in MPtg. he depends 
mainly on A. R. Gongalves Viana (1883, 1892), who finds the precon- 
sonantal /l/ extremely velarized, or “dark,” and the intervoc. /1/ (from the 
geminate /Il/, borrowings, etc.) somewhat velarized, probably, he suggests, 
because it seems to end the syllable of its preceding vowel, thus: [mal-a, 
sal-a]. Many observers of spoken Ptg. find the /l/ more or less velarized in 
all positions, as in some English dialects. Sletsjoe turns from the modern 
to the ancient language, recalling that descriptions of preconsonantal and 
intervoc. /1/ of ancient Latin grammarians indicate that in these positions 
the Lat. /1/ was velarized. Accepting these descriptions, he perforce holds 
that the intervoc. /l/ was develarized in most Rom. dialects, except in some 
Provengal and N. Italian dialects, where it became [u], [w], [g], or [r], and 
in Ptg., where it vanished completely. It is J. Leite de Vasconcelos who 
suggests (1911) that the fall of the Lat. intervoc. /1/ may have resulted from 
its having been extremely velarized because of its having become syllable- 
final, and Sletsjoe accepts this as his explanation of the phenomenon. 

In the WRom. dialects the Lat. precons. /1/ developed, to a greater or 
lesser extent, into [w]; and where this change took place (it was not so 
extensive in Ptg. and Span. as in French) it is obvious that the original /1/ 
acquired labialization, became completely velar, and lost its laterality. 
We are not surprised to find this change reflected extensively in the spellings 
of the texts, e.g., autario and outeiro for ALTARIU. However, in words that 
had intervoc. /l/ in Lat., the texts show either the correct spelling with -/-, 
or nothing for the /I/, e.g., fiiz for FELICE and paaiz for PELAGIUS, or -//-, or 
-d- in a few doubtful cases, but never -u- or any other evidence of vocaliza- 
tion. The author quite logically declines to assume that the intervoc. /I/ 
had become either labialized or vocalized, because he finds no evidence in 
the texts for such an assumption. Yet, although he adduces no evidence 
from the texts of a velarization of intervoc. /l/ either, he fails to mention 
this fact—an astonishing omission in a study avowedly based upon an 
examination of those texts! As for the -//- spellings, he wonders whether 
they represent a pronunciation of the /-l-/ like that of the geminate /-ll-/. 
This looks like possible evidence of a non-velarization of the /-I-/, for ac- 
cording to the descriptions of ancient grammarians the /-ll-/ was “light,” 
or non-velarized; but the author does not comment upon this point. 

The Latin intervoc. /n/ was lost in Ptg., but not, as in the case of the 
/-1-/, without leaving a trace. The vowels contiguous to this /-n-/, which 
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were nasalized by assimilation to it, retained their nasality after the loss of 
the oral occlusion of the /-n-/ (although some have since been denasalized), 
€.g., PONIS > pdes [pdjs], LANA>/Ga>/a. The author’s explanation of the 
loss of this /-n-/ involves two questionable, if not utterly untenable, notions. 
In the first place, he believes that nasalization of vowels from intervoc. 
/n/ is rare; and from this he concludes that the phenomenon in early Ptg. 
constitutes a special factor contributing to the loss of that consonant. He 
says (page 5): “Or, c’est précisément celui-ci qui caractérise I’histoire du n 
en portugais (cf. aujourd’hui encore cana, prononcé cdna, du latin CANNA.” 
The phenomenon is, on the contrary, normal in all languages in which 
vowel nasality is not phonemic, and can easily be observed by pronouncing, 
with nose held shut, the English word pair any~ eddy, the Spanish pair 
Ana~ala, etc. Certainly the vowels contiguous to the old /-n-/ were 
nasalized, but there is cause to question whether the vowels contiguous 
to /-n-/ are nasalized in MPtg. Some scholars indicate that they are close 
but not nasalized and that a close [a], similar to the variant of /a/ that is 
used in all unaccented positions, is used, even under the accent, before inter- 
voc. nasals. (In dialects where this is so we can expect to find that vowel 
nasality is phonemic, i.e. not conditioned by its context.) In the second place, 
the author follows some older philologists in the gratuitous assumption that 
the loss of nasal consonants is caused by extreme nasalization of contiguous 
vowels. He says (page 37): “*. . . le francais nasalise la voyelle précédant a 
n + cons., jusqu’a perdre complétement len. . . . En portugais . . . la nasale 
a eu une prise trés considérable sur la voyelle précédente dans la position 
inter-vocalique, et ceci jusqu’a mener a la perte compléte de la nasale. . . .” 
But in French the loss of the preconsonantal /n/, or rather of all syllable- 
final /m/ and /n/, constituted only a part of a general centuries-long trend 
that ended with the loss of a// syllable-final consonants, except /r/ in a few 
cases, before the end of the sixteenth century. As all syllable-final con- 
sonants shared the same fate in French, it would hardly be logical to assume 
a special cause for the loss of one or two of them. The loss of the /n/ is even 
referred to here and there by the author as nasalization, but the phonemic- 
ization of vowel nasality through loss of nasal consonants is never discussed. 
Because spellings with m or n may represent either nasal consonants or 
merely vowel nasality, as Sletsjoe points out, the old texts cannot yield any 
unambiguous evidence concerning vowel nasalization. Spellings like moim- 
enta for MONIMENTA and mosterio for MONISTERIU may be taken as evidence of 
the loss of the /-n-/, but they tell us nothing about the process of the change. 


1 See F. H. Jungemann, La teoria del sustrato y los dialectos hispano-romances y 
gascones, Madrid: Gredos, 1956, pp. 102-3, 120, 125, for much that is set forth in this 


paragraph. This book is cited by Sletsjge, but not in this context. 
4—w. 
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A chapter is devoted to the so-called “long forms” (i.e. semi-learned 
words in which the post-tonic vowels of Lat. proparoxytones did not fall), 
because the loss of intervoc. /l/ and /n/ occurred in many of them between 
the penult and the antepenult, e.g., TABULA > tdboa, DIABOLU > diabo(o), 
FEMINA > fémea. As if their being semi-learned forms did not account for 
the absence of syncope in them, the author explains that it must be due to 
the avoidance of potentially difficult consonant clusters, although he 
admits that this was no deterrent in Spanish or other languages. In the 
next chapter (Chapter 9) the potential difficulty of those unrealized clusters 
is attributed to an accentual pattern, assumed to be like the modern one, 
in which the tonic vowel was long and the post-tonic vowel had a secondary 
accent. The author believes that what characterizes the lengthened ac- 
cented vowel is that its “transition 4 la consonne a lieu avec coupe débile,” 
and one gathers that this is supposed somehow to make that consonant 
potentially incapable of forming a cluster with the consonant following the 
post-tonic vowel. Would not the fact that this post-tonic vowel supposedly 
had a secondary accent be enough to explain its conservation, aside from 
the fact that the words in question were semi-learned? A great deal is said 
here about the differences between Ptg. and Span. in regard to accent, 
vowel length, and syllabic division, all of which is intended to explain the 
divergence in the evolution of forms like MAMMULA > Ptg. mdmoa, Span. 
mambla; FEMINA > Ptg. fémea, Span. hembra. This reviewer, who has during 
the last few years given much thought to accent and phenomena often 
ascribed to it (see op. cit., pages 310-14), would like to question the 
author at every step of the way. He does not say so, but toward the 
end of this chapter Sletsjoe seems to imply that a kind of syllabic division 
attributable to the accent assumed for early Ptg. caused the /-l-/ to be 
velarized, which in turn is supposed to have caused its fall. It should be 
kept in mind, however, that what was said about a special treatment of the 
consonants following the lengthened tonic vowels can not apply to the 
lost /-l-/ and /-n-/, because these consonants occurred between the post- 
tonic and the final vowel of the proparoxytones. This, in fact, is the posi- 
tion in which the author finds the loss of these consonants to have begun, 
basing himself on the frequency of the spellings without the letters / and n 
in this position (page 312). But, strangely enough, the author does not 
allude to the loss of the /-n-/ in this connection, nor does he refer to the old 
texts in these two chapters. 

The question of a possible substratum influence upon the evolution of 
Ptg. is raised in Chapter 10. Opinions of a number of scholars are ex- 
amined, but the author does not commit himself to anything definite. He 
ventures no farther than to say that the difference between Ptg. and Span. 
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seems to be attributable, at least in part, to ethnic causes. He makes no 
attempt to explain in what way the structure—or even any detail—of any 
substratum language 1night have affected the Lat. of the region concerned. 
In the last chapter the author reviews the opinions of several linguists on 
the functional-structural aspects of the WRom. reduction of the Lat. 
geminates and the voicing and other changes among their simple inter- 
vocalic counterparts. He does not accept André Martinet’s suggestion that 
the changes among the latter may have been determined by a pressure of 
the incipient weakening of the former. He finds this idea incompatible with 
Martinet’s admission that the completion of the reduction of the geminates 
may have taken place long after their simple counterparts had shifted. But 
it is not difficult to conceive of a long-lasting fluctuation in the rendition of 
the weakening geminates, before whose nearest encroachments their simple 
counterparts receded far enough to keep a safe interval. Now we know that 
in some languages there are intervoc. consonants that are syllable-final. It 
seems possible, even probable, that those consonants would be somewhat 
weakened, especially in languages whose syllable-final consonants in 
general are weak. It also seems possible that, if this is so, such consonants 
could disappear if they were under the pressure of some other element in the 
phonological system. It is generally assumed that in most early WRom. 
dialects, including Ptg., the ordinary syllable-final consonants were weak 
because it is easy to observe that they were gradually being eliminated, 
especially the stops. Furthermore, there is a possibility that some inter- 
vocalic consonants were under the pressure of their weakening geminated 
counterparts. If we admit the possibility that intervoc. consonants in early 
Ptg. were, in some contexts at least, syllable-final, what should we look for 
in order to decide whether they were so, seeing that a supposition of an 
accent like that of MPtg. is not a methodologically acceptable procedure ? 
In MEng., for instance, as well as in MPtg., we find that syllable-final 
intervoc. consonants are immediately followed by greatly reduced vowels, 
e.g., Eng. malice [mz}-1s] or [mzt-os], minus [majn-Is] or [majn-os]; cf. 
Ptg. mala [mat-a] or [mat-a]. It is not likely that unambiguous evidence of 
extreme vowel weakening will be found in the old texts; the traditional 
orthography that has come down to modern times indicates that the late 
Vulgar Latin distinctions among the vowels in unaccented position were 
maintained at least as late as the beginnings of Portuguese literature. 
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P. DraBBE, M.S.C. Kaeti en Wambon, twee Awju-dialecten. La Haye: 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1959. 184 pages. 


Compte rendu par J. VERGUIN 


Le P. Drabbe s’est consacré depuis plusieurs années a l’étude et a la 
présentation des langues papoues et l’on connait déja de lui Jalen en 
dialecten van Zuid-West-Nieuw-Guinea. Les deux dialectes Awju qu’il nous 
présente aujourd’hui sont parlés dans le bassin du Mandolo, en langue 
locale: Ndumut; le Kaeti, dans la région inférieure et le Wambon dans la 
région supérieure du fleuve. 

Dans la premiére partie de son ouvrage l’auteur nous donne quelques 
textes Kaeti qu’il traduit tranche par tranche, sa traduction servant de 
base 4 des notes grammaticales. Il réunit en outre en quelques pages des 
observations de méme ordre qui n’ont pu trouver leur place dans le texte 
méme. Cette méthode a ses avantages et ses inconvénients. Elle permet un 
contact plus direct avec la langue et les textes—outre leur intérét ethno- 
logique—sont indispensables pour une bonne étude. Par contre le lecteur 
n’ayant aucune connaissance de la langue a la plus grande peine 4 dégager 
au cours de ces pages lourdes de renseignements intéressants et importants 
la clef du fonctionnement de la langue. Or c’est ce qui intéresse surtout le 
linguiste qui se trouve ici dans l’obligation de dégager lui-méme le mé- 
canisme a partir des données dispersées qu’on lui offre. Aussi le procédé 
adopté dans la seconde partie de l’ouvrage est 4 notre avis préférable méme 
si la méthode de description ne nous parait pas la meilleure. L’auteur en 
effet pour sa présentation du wambon donne d’abord une étude gram- 
maticale et il la fait suivre d’un texte analysé. Le linguiste dispose ainsi 
d’éléments ordonnés dont il peut se servir pour pousser plus avant ses 
recherches. Voila ce qui fera toujours l’intérét de travaux du genre de 
celui-ci. 

Il faut reconnaitre que I’étroite parenté qui existe entre ces deux dialectes 
permettra de mieux saisir le systéme kaeti aprés qu’on aura abordé le 
wambon. C’est pourquoi il aurait peut-étre été préférable d’inverser l’ordre 
de présentation. A la fin de chaque partie l’auteur a placé un index qui 
permet de se reporter aux paragraphes du texte pour y retrouver les dé- 
veloppements voulus. L’ouvrage se termine enfin par un lexique des six 
dialectes awju et de deux dialectes kaeti avec, de nouveau, un index ren- 
voyant aux numéros correspondant du lexique. C’est un procédé dont 
nous devons savoir le meilleur gré a l’auteur. 

Les langues papoues étant dans l'ensemble peu connues et leur étude 
systématique encore récente, il nous semble vain de prétendre discuter a 
leur propos de questions de fond. Le mieux parait étre de résumer ici 
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quelques traits essentiels des présents dialectes avec les observations d’ordre 
général qui peuvent s’imposer. 

Du point de vue phonologique ces langues se caractérisent par un 
nombre relativement restreint de phonémes. Chacune d’elles en compte 
dix huit; le kaeti a onze consonnes et sept voyelles, le wambon treize con- 
sonnes et cing voyelles. En wambon le g est une variante combinatoire de 
k et le h une variante facultative de s, il aurait donc mieux valu que l’auteur 
ne les fasse pas figurer dans sa liste des consonnes et qu’il se contente de 
signaler leur réalisation comme il !’a fait dans la suite du texte. Dans l’un 
et l’autre dialecte les sonores se réalisent comme des prénasalisées en face 
des sourdes strictement orales. Bien que le P. Drabbe adopte par com- 
modité la transcription mb, nd, yg, la prénasalité ne saurait étre retenue 
comme trait pertinent puisque sonorité implique prénasalité. L’auteur a 
d’ailleurs fort justement dégagé les phonémes en opposant mb~p~m, 
nd~t~net yg~k. Il est cependant remarquable que le caractére nasal des 
sonores s’impose dans certaines assimilations.! On a ainsi en kaeti: 
k+nd>y+nd; k+yg>yg; t+yg>yg; a coté de: k+mb>k+p; 
t+mb>t+p. En wambon on a de méme: p+nd>m-+nd; p+yg>m+yg 
a cété de p+mb>p; k+mb>k+p; k+nd>g+nd. Il y a une étude de 
détail 4 faire comme d’ailleurs 4 propos des “‘harmonisations vocaliques” 
qui tiennent aussi une place importante dans la phonologie de ces langues. 

Sur le plan morphologique l’auteur adopte a priori les catégories 
traditionnelles de ‘substantifs,’ ‘adjectifs,’ ‘verbes,’ etc. Il existe sans doute 
des catégories s’opposant les unes aux autres mais on aurait aimé voir 
lauteur se baser pour les dégager sur d’autres critéres que celui du sens. 
Les ‘substantifs’ sont invariables alors que les ‘adjectifs’ ont une marque 
du pluriel qui consiste généralement a redoubler une syllabe du mot. On a 
ainsi en wambon: kamae ‘gros, grand’ et kagamae; mberon ‘petit,’ mbem- 
beron; en kaeti: towe ‘peureux’ et totowe. Dans certains cas un élément mb 
précédé d’une voyelle entre dans la formation du pluriel. En wambon 
nous avons: ariok ‘neuf’ et ambariok ; tet ‘fatigué’ et tetembet; kui ‘noir’ et 
kumbugui; en kaeti on aura: tenop ‘rouge’ et tembetenop; torop ‘dur’ et 
tombotrop. On voit que d’une facon générale le redoublement est employé 
concurrement a |’élément voyelle+mb. Ne pourrait-on pas utiliser cette 
particularité de la formation du pluriel pour tenter une classification des 
adjectifs sur le plan sémantique? Ce serait en tout cas une étude intéres- 
sante a entreprendre. 

A la page 119 l’auteur présente 14 séries de pronoms, les 11 premiéres 
étant des “personnels” et les autres des “‘possessifs’’. Il n’existe a vrai dire 


1 Jl est certain qu’en pareil cas au lieu de sonores ~ sourdes ~ nasales on pourrait 
poser orales ~ prénasalisées ~ nasales. 
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qu’une seule série de “pronoms personnels,”’ toutes les autres n’étant que 
des variantes combinatoires ou des compositions de personnels et d’élé- 
ments divers. Ce qui est vrai aussi des “‘possessifs”’. Cela n’a d’ailleurs pas 
échappé a l’auteur qui le dit textuellement a la page 120. Du point de vue 
pratique il aurait donc mieux valu ne pas grouper toutes ces formes. II ne 
peut échapper a l’analyse si l’on compare les formes dites “\pronoms 
personnels” aux formes “‘possessifs” qu’il existe entre ces catégories une 
opposition théme en u~ théme en a. Le théme en u étant celui du “pronom 
personnel” et le théme en a celui du “‘possessif.”” En outre les oppositions 
de personnes sont marquées dans les consonnes initiales. Quant au pluriel 
un infixe -ayg- le distingue du singulier. Nous avons ainsi en wambon: 


Pronoms personnels Adjectifs possessifs 
nu lére p. sing. na lére p. sing. 
ngu 2éme p. sing. ygo 2éme p. sing. 
ju 3éme p. sing. ja 3éme p. sing. 
naygu \ére p. plur. nayngo _iére p. plur. 
ygaygu 2éme p. plur. ygango 2éme p. plur. 
jangu 3éme p. plur. jango 3éme p. plur. 


le passage de a a o au pluriel des adjectifs possessifs est un fait de dissimila- 
tion. 

Les numéraux présentent des particularités intéressantes. On sait que de 
nombreuses langues papoues ne possédent de termes spécifiques que pour 
les trois premiers nombres et que pour le reste de la numération elles ont 
recours a des procédés divers de désignation. C’est le cas des langues qui 
nous occupent, On compte sur les doigts a partir de l’auriculaire vers le 
pouce, les trois premiers nombres ayant leur dénomination propre. A partir 
de 4 c’est le terme désignant la partie du corps correspondante qui est 
utilisé. On y adjoint élément kup ‘avec’ (wambon) ou kép (kaeti). On 
continue, aprés la main, en remontant le long du bras jusqu’au sommet du 
crane (kaeti) ou en passant de l’épaule au cou, a l’oreille, l’oeil, le nez pour 
le wambon. On redescend ensuite de l'autre cété en disant pour 15 “‘oeil 
autre cété”’ (wambon) ou pour 13 “oreille autre cété”’ (kaeti). Si nous avons 
bonne mémoire Le Roux avait relevé des systemes semblables lors de son 
expédition scientifique dans les montagnes de la Nouvelle-Guinée Holland- 
aise. Tout ceci nous montre quelle difficulté semblent avoir les Papous a 
concevoir une numération tout a fait abstraite. A la page 123, §32, ily a 
probablement une erreur pour le nombre 7. L’auteur donne en effet 
mben(kup) ‘sept’ au lieu de traduire mben par ‘avant-bras’ comme ce 
devrait étre si on se reporte aux numéraux kaeti p. 100, §§258-259. 

Pour ce qui est des “‘verbes,” le P. Drabbe distingue les racines primaires 
et les racines secondaires, ces derniéres étant en quelque sorte dérivées des 
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premiéres. On regrette que l’auteur ne nous en dise pas davantage sur 
l’emploi des unes et des autres puisqu’il semble bien qu’elles ne s’opposent 
pas par le sens. Les formes verbales sont susceptibles de recevoir une 
marque de la personne et du nombre au moyen de suffixes. Ici apparait un 
trait particuliérement intéressant. Il n’y a pas pour ces langues de distinc- 
tion entre la 2éme et la 3éme personne pour une forme verbale ou la per- 
sonne est marquée par un suffixe, d’ou l’obligation de faire appel 4 un 
pronom personnel pour préciser la personne en cas d’équivoque. Ce rappel 
semble jouer en définitive surtout pour la seconde personne. Nous avons 
donc, suffixés au “‘verbe” 

-p lére personne sing. 

-n 2éme et 3éme p. sing. 


p+an>w-+an lére p. plur. (-an suffixe marque du plur.) 
n+an 2éme pers. plur. 


soit avec tami “‘fabriquer une pirogue”’: 


tamip “‘je fabrique une pirogue” 
tamin “tu ou il fabrique . . .” 
tamiwan “nous fabriquons. . .”” 
taminan “‘vous fabriquez . . .” 

L’auteur définit judicieusement l’opposition p ~ n comme une opposi- 
tion de lére pers. ~ non lére pers., mais on ne voit pas bien pourquoi il 
qualifie les formes en -n de “formes-zéro”’. La forme-zéro pour l’exemple 
ci-dessus serait plut6t tami- et non tamin. 

Des affixes permettent d’indiquer le temps ou I’aspect, ils précédent en 
général l’affixe personnel. L’auteur les étudie dans leur rapport formel avec 
la “racine verbale”’ et le suffixe personnel. 

Quant 4 la syntaxe elle parait assez simple. D’une facgon générale le 
déterminant précéde le déterminé. Ex. & mun ‘le petit (2) du porc (1)’ (kaeti); 
enov andui ‘le tronc (2) d’arbre (1)’; katip pitip ‘la maison (2) de K.’ De 
méme avec les possessifs jaygo mbitip ‘leur (1) maison (2).’ Par contre 
Padjectif “‘épithéte” suit le substantif; ex.: mun awoi ‘enfant (1) débile (2). 
On voit dés lors que les possessifs ne peuvent étre assimilés en tout a des 
“adjectifs” puisque leur comportement syntaxique est différent. 

Dans un énoncé construit avec un “verbe” on aura dans !’ordre: 
“sujet” + “‘verbe” si le “sujet” est exprimé. Exemples: kajup kananin ‘les 
gens (1) partiront (2)’ ou sujet+objet+verbe; kajuw enop ririnan ‘les 
gens (1) coupent (3) l’arbre (2).’ Les autres compléments possibles s’inter- 
calent entre le sujet et le verbe. Ex.: kKajuw e mbitip kananin ‘les gens (1) 
iront a (4) la maison (3).’ Dans tous ces exemples la marque du pluriel se 
trouve incluse dans le verbe qui comporte également la marque de la 3éme 
personne—ou mieux de la “‘non-premiére personne” comme dit l’auteur. 
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Ces quelques remarques susciteront, espérons le, la curiosité du lecteur 
qui voudra se reporter 4 l’ouvrage pour approfondir les choses profitant 
ainsi au mieux des documents dont nous devons encore remercier l’auteur. 


Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique 
Paris 








DENNIS WARD, Russian Pronunciation, A Practical Course. Edinburgh and 
London: Oliver and Boyd, 1958. 90 pages. 


Compte rendu par PAUL GARDE 


Voila un petit livre trés dense qui doit rendre les plus grands services 
aux étudiants de russe, et pas seulement dans les pays de langue anglaise 
auxquels il est destiné. Il présente l’alliance, trop rare, de préoccupations 
résolument pratiques et pédagogiques avec une doctrine linguistique trés 
sire. 

Le dessein de M. Ward est de mettre un Britannique ou un Américain en 
mesure de prononcer correctement n’importe quelle phrase russe dont 
lorthographe et l’accentuation sont supposées connues, autrement dit 
d’aller ‘“‘de la forme écrite a la forme parlée,”’ en entendant par forme écrite 
un texte accentué. La plus grande partie du livre décrit les divers traits 
phoniques du russe, tandis que les deux derniers chapitres rassemblent 
sous le titre de “Reading Rules” toutes les indications possibles sur la 
correspondance entre graphie et prononciation dans les cas particuliers. 

Le désordre apparent dans la présentation des phonémes cache une 
savante progression par ordre de difficulté croissante. La transcription 
employée a pour base l’alphabet russe, pratique courante en URSS, mais 
qui ailleurs n’est employée, 4 notre connaissance, que dans les manuels 
scolaires francais de MM. Davydoff et Pauliat: les usagers non linguistes 
en sauront gré a l’auteur qui leur épargne d’apprendre simultanément 
deux alphabets nouveaux pour eux. Cependant, certaines innovations de 
M. Ward dans ce domaine surprendront: [3] pour e ouvert devant con- 
sonne dure (/es) et [e] pour e fermé devant consonne molle (pecs) risquent 
de créer des confusions. 

Chaque phonéme est décrit 4 partir des sons anglais les plus proches 
dans trois types de prononciation: anglaise, américaine et écossaise. Si la 
moindre différence existe entre le son russe et celui de I’un de ces trois 
systémes, des exercices pratiques indiquent comment passer de l’un a 
autre: du a de angl. china au [b] (voyelle atone de r. séno); du -oo- de 
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angl. book au [y] de r. byk etc. On appréciera l’ingéniosité de ces exercices, 
la sOreté de l'information qu’ils supposent tant sur l’anglais que sur le 
russe, enfin leur nombre (56) qui en fait un vrai répertoire pratique pour 
pédagogues de tout pays: car si des continentaux savent déja émettre des 
voyelles pures (non diphtonguées) ou des consonnes dentales, les exercices 
concernant le (y), le [x], les [r] et [l] durs et mous et les consonnes molles 
en général leur seront précieux. 

Le type de langue décrit n’est pas la prononciation “‘moscovite tradi- 
tionnelle,” mais au contraire une prononciation plus influencée par 
l’orthographe. C’est vrai particuliérement pour le vocalisme atone. Etant 
entendu qu’en aucune position il ne peut y avoir en russe plus de 3 voyelles 
atones: la premiére alternant avec /u/ tonique, la deuxiéme avec /i/, la 
troisiéme avec /o/, /a/, /e/ a la fois, la question litigieuse est de savoir si, 
aprés consonne molle et chuintante, cette troisiéme voyelle est confondue 
ou non avec la deuxiéme. Cette confusion ou “‘ikan’e”’ caractérise la pro- 
nonciation “‘moscovite traditionnelle’’ décrite par exemple par Trubetzkoy 
(TCLP V, 2). Le récent ouvrage de R. I. Avanesov (Fonetika sovremennogo 
russkogo literaturnogo jazyka, Moscou 1958) décrit l’un et l’autre systéme 
et affirme leur coexistence. La plupart des ouvrages soviétiques décrivent 
le systéme sans confusion, et posent donc une voyelle transcrite [b] ou [it] 
légérement plus ouverte que [i] atone: [l’bsa] ou [l’its4] =/esd, mais [lisa] = 
lisdé. M. Ward adopte une position moyenne: il admet dans sa transcription 
la distinction des deux voyelles aprés consonne molle; [l’bsa] et [l'isa], 
mais leur confusion aprés chuintante dure: [Zyna]=Zena et [Zyla] = Zild, 
tout en marquant que la confusion se rencontre aprés consonne molle “‘in 
fairly fast colloquial speech” (p. 56), et qu’aprés chuintante il préfére 
utiliser [y] plutét que [5] “so that students will not pronounce too front a 
vowel” (p. 57). De fait, la voyelle employée dans ce cas n’est pas identique 
a celle qu’on entend aprés consonne molle. Elle en différe comme [y] de [i] 
méme dans le systéme sans “‘ikan’e.”’ Il y a en tout état de cause la méme 
différence entre les deux premiéres voyelles dans les mots tjazZelé et Kisinév. 
Le e de tjazelé a le méme degré d’ouverture que [] (1¢*t¢ syllabe du méme 
mot), mais est formé aussi en arriére que [y]. Le transcrire par un signe 
particulier [ye], comme le font beaucoup d’auteurs, serait introduire beau- 
coup de complication dans un “cours pratique’. Le transcrire par [5] 
(comme par exemple KondraSov, Slavjanskie jazyki’’) c’est trahir la 
phonétique pure au profit de la phonologie. Employer [y], c’est décrire le 
systéme a “ikan’e”’ et non l'autre. M. Ward a sans doute agi sagement en 
adoptant cette derniére solution, malgré la légére inconséquence qu’elle 
comporte. 

Il va sans dire que la transcription [y] aprés chuintante dure ne s’applique, 
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en dehors de i, qu’a un e orthographique, alternant avec [e] ou [0] toniques, 
mais qu’un groupe chuintante dure +a se prononce avec [a] conformément 
a Porthographe: une prononciation comme [Zyl’ét’] pour Zalete, postulée 
par Trubetzkoy, est aujourd’hui complétement sortie de l’usage. 

Remarquons une légére anomalie, toujours dans la présentation par 
M. Ward des voyelles atones (p. 56). Il affirme que la lettre ja (ou a aprés 
chuintante molle) ne représente [b] qu’avant l’accent: “Dans les positions 
aprés l’accent ja et a représentent []”’ (c’est a dire a atone non prétonique). 
Il faudrait, pour étre complet, ajouter que ce n’est vrai que dans les dé- 
sinences de déclinaison, et qu’ailleurs ces lettres représentent [b]. M. Ward 
lui-méme transcrit trés justement les mots v pdmjati (p. 87), goérjacoju 
(instr., p. 88) avec [b] et non [b] dans la 2e syllabe. 

Pour les terminaisons atones de noms et d’adjectifs neutres en -e au 
nominatif-accusatif, M. Ward indique fort justement que la prononciation 
[b] est propre aux sujets 4gés, et que [b] est plus courant aujourd’hui. Ici 
encore, |’influence de l’orthographe est en cause. 

L’auteur ignore délibérément certains usages légérement surannés comme 
l’emploi de la fricative vélaire sonore [y] soit dans les groupes -gd- (kogda), 
soit, sous l’influence slavonne, dans des mots a caractére religieux : déclinai- 
son de Bog, mots en blago- etc. En revanche il fait une trés large place a la pro- 
nonciation des emprunts récents, si nombreux dans la langue scientifique. 

Tous ces choix montrent son intention de nous donner un ouvrage 
moderne et pratique. Une prononciation un peu plus influencée par 
l’orthographe est certainement en progrés en URSS (comme dans beaucoup 
d’autres pays). Elle est plus susceptible qu’une autre de se rencontrer dans 
un exposé soutenu, scientifique en particulier; enfin elle est plus facile pour 
des étrangers. Ce livre répond donc excellemment aux buts qu’il s’est fixés. 

Nous avons relevé deux transcriptions impliquant une faute d’accent: 
mjdsnik au lieu de mjasnik (p. 63); maksimima au lieu de mdksimuma 
(gén., p. 89). D’autre part il nous a semblé que le livre serait plus maniable 
si, d’une part, l’accent était indiqué sur les mots orthographiés et non pas 
seulement sur les transcriptions, puisque les problémes d’accent (sauf celui 
des accents secondaires) ne sont pas traités, et que la forme accentuée est 
donc le point de départ théorique; et si, d’autre part, toutes les remarques, 
sans exception, étaient suivies d’exemples. Ces légéres réserves faites, les 
qualités de présentation et d’exactitude contribuent tout autant que celles 
de fond a faire de cet ouvrage un instrument de travail extrémement com- 
mode et utile. 


Université d’ Aix-Marseille 
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RENE ZINDEL, Des Abstraits en francais et de leur pluralisation. Une con- 
tribution a l’étude des mécanismes de pensée. (Romanica Helvetica, 
vol. LXIV.) Berne: Francke, 1958. 166 pages. 


Reviewed by STEPHEN ULLMANN 


Dr. Zindel states in his preface that there are in French over 16,000 
words which change their meaning in the plural. Of these, he has confined 
his attention to abstract terms, including substantivized adjectives. Even so 
nearly a thousand words are included in his index. To introduce some kind 
of order into this vast and fluid material, the author has tried to classify 
his examples according to the mental operations underlying them. He dis- 
tinguishes seven major categories, each of which includes a number of 
subdivisions. The pluralization of abstract terms may express: (1) diversity 
of aspects; (2) recurrence or discontinuity in time; (3) breaking down into 
fractions (/es capacités as opposed to /a capacité); (4) intensification ; (5) ex- 
tension of meaning, whereby the persons or things in which a quality is 
vested are themselves denoted by the pluralized quality-noun (des beautés); 
(6) shift of meaning to designate places or other circumstances associated 
with the abstract idea (/es maternités) ; (7) “‘exteriorization,”’ where the plural 
refers to the actions or events through which a quality is manifested 
(commettre des brutalités). Although the subdivisions are so subtle and so 
numerous that the reader may at times lose the thread of the argument, 
the main findings are neatly summarized in the concluding chapter. 

Even this brief outline of the rich contents of the book will have shown 
that Dr. Zindel displays great thoroughness and ingenuity in the analysis 
of his difficult material. Though he starts from very different premises, 
some of his procedures come close to those of structural linguistics. 
When dealing with the intensifying function of the plural, to which he 
attaches rather less importance than his predecessors, he makes judicious 
use of what structuralists would call the substitution test: “‘Le seul moyen 
de déterminer la valeur intensificative d’un pluriel d’abstrait est de rem- 
placer celui-ci par le singulier; si le sens de l’énoncé ne change pas et que 
ce soit uniquement l’intensité de l’idée qui est touchée, alors, et alors seule- 
ment, nous avons a faire 4 un pluriel intensificatif” (page 69). He uses a 
somewhat similar technique to support one of his most interesting con- 
clusions, namely, that some forms of pluralization are associated with 
pejorative meaning. This tendency, which is confirmed by statistical data, 
is revealed by the fact that, in a number of cases, the name of an unfavour- 
able quality can be pluralized whereas its favourable counterpart cannot; 
one can say: commettre des infidélités, but not des fidélités; dire des saletés 
but not des propretés, etc. (pages 137f.). According to Dr. Zindel, the 
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psychological explanation is that “le haissable en l’-homme est plus 
différencié que ses qualités positives” (page 138). 

As the author himself emphasizes, there are inevitable overlaps between 
the various categories, and the same example may sometimes be assigned 
to more than one pigeonhole. It is also quite natural that some of Dr. 
Zindel’s analyses will fail to convince all his readers. Is it right, for example, 
to classify the plural in “ses superstitions le rendent ridicule” as an “‘acte ou 
acte de dire (manifestation) + fait résultant” (page 119)? Or is it correct to 
claim that in “si on ferme ses yeux a ses déshonnétetés, elle devient éhontée,” 
déshonnétetés is not the manifestation of the character of the person re- 
ferred to (page 123)? These, however, are minor points, and on the whole 
the author has accomplished what he had set out to do. 

What is more questionable is whether this approach has tackled the 
problem of pluralization in the most profitable way. The author has con- 
fined himself to the most abstract and most arid aspect of the subject, and 
has only made occasional comments on the intriguing historical and 
stylistic questions which arise at many points. One would hardly gather 
from this book that the Goncourt brothers ushered in an all-important new 
vogue in the pluralization of abstractions, an experiment which was closely 
connected with their fondness for nominal constructions and, in a more 
general way, with their impressionist technique. The Goncourts them- 
selves are only occasionally referred to, and since no titles of books are 
cited, it is not even clear whether the quotations are taken from their 
joint works or from those written by Edmond after Jules’s death (pages 
40ff., 77, 87). 

This example draws attention to another deficiency: instead of detailed 
references after each quotation, we are given only the name of the writer 
from whom it is taken. This is all the more surprising as the author him- 
self repeatedly emphasizes the importance of context in the correct in- 
terpretation of his material (pages 115ff. and 128, n. 2). As it is, the reader 
will be unable to check the context of any of the examples cited. 

The book is clearly written and agreeably presented. There are not 
many misprints, though three occur on a single page (143: catégories . . . 
exclus, les horreur, l’extension . . . nous l’avons séparé). Only one or two of 
the misprints are at all serious: page 3: Darmestetter for Darmesteter; 
page 127: immortalité for immoralité. On page 123, note 1, there is a 
curious /apsus calami: “‘par amours (lat. PER AMORES < PER AMORIBUS)”’. 

The general impression which the book leaves is that one must recognize 
the hard work and hard thinking which have gone into it, but that the 
author has not made the best possible use of his interesting material. The 
definitive work on the pluralization of abstract nouns in French remains to 
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be written; when it is, it will have to make extensive use of Dr. Zindel’s 
solid and intelligent enquiry. 


University of Leeds 





GUNNAR BECH, Studien iiber das deutsche verbum infinitum. Det Kongelige 
Danske Videnskabenes Selskab, Historisk-filologiske Meddelelser, 
Vol. 35, No. 2 (1955), Vol. 36, No. 6 (1957) 2 vols,, pp. 222, 188. 
Kgbenhavn: Ejnar Munksgaard, 1955, 1957. 


Reviewed by BJARNE ULVESTAD 


These two volumes represent the first instalments in a proposed series of 
syntactic studies on the so-called nonfinite verb in modern German, and 
the author of the work seems justified in stating ‘dass man von den beiden 
bis jetzt erschienenen banden sagen darf, dass jeder ...ein natiirlich 
abgegrenztes hauptgebiet des einschlagigen stoffes behandelt’ (1.3). Some 
time in the future the series will be concluded by a ‘Supplementum,’ which 
will contain a discussion of earlier investigations by other scholars in the 
field, diachronic and comparative surveys, additional notes on the earlier 
volumes, corrigenda, and a cross-reference index (1.3-4). The fact that the 
author has allegedly excluded references to the pertinent literature ‘for 
pedagogical reasons’ (1.3) makes one wonder what kind of an audience he 
is addressing, and until the promised ‘supplement’ volume is ready for 
inspection by Germanists and linguists, the work must of necessity remain 
a torso. Consequently, some of the critical remarks made below may be 
premature: a reviewer cannot possibly envisage the use that the author 
will later make of various definitions and taxonomical decisions, and the 
list of corrigenda in the last volume may include restatements even of 
fundamental theoretical conclusions earlier made. The succinct outline of 
the author’s method of analysis would seem to strengthen this assumption: 


Man findet im material anhaltspunkte fiir gewisse hypothesen, die darauf die 
beobachtungsarbeit in dem sinne beeinflussen, dass das weitere material u.a. im 
hinblick auf die nachpriifung dieser vorlaufigen hypothesen eingesammelt und 
erforscht wird. Auf grundlage des erweiterten materials werden nun die urspriin- 
glichen annahmen korrigiert, und es kommen eventuell neue hinzu; und diese 
wechselwirkung zwischen stoff und beschreibung setzt sich solange fort, bis sie nichts 
wesentliches neues ergibt (1.4). 


Before I enter my reservations, it seems in order to state that the two 
volumes under review rank, in my opinion, among the very greatest con- 
tributions to the study of German syntax since Behaghel. They contain a 
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wealth of material as well as penetrating observations on the use of the 
German infinitive with or without zu. Even when the author hesitates about 
making a decision on some point or other, his reasoning is invariably 
interesting and instructive and amply demonstrates that he knows his 
business as a syntax scholar and has a remarkable command of the 
language he is investigating. 

The work is divided into two main parts: 1. a theoretical introduction 
(‘Prolegomena’, 1.12-80); 2. a discussion of the use of the infinitive with or 
without zu (‘Verbum+1. oder 2. status’, 1.81-222, 2.5-188). Bech’s 
material was collected from sixty-eight modern German prose works, pre- 
dominantly of the so-called ‘literary’ genre. The author does not say 
whether his rules and observations were based on material containing all 
the pertinent syntactic constructions in his corpus of prose works, but his 
cautious notes regarding statistical ratios between comparable structures 
and the fact that most of these remarks refer to the occurrential rarity of a 
given construction indicate that he did not. There is nothing reprehensible 
in this, though some readers might also be interested in the relative fre- 
quencies with which some interesting infinitive phrases are found in this 
particular material. If numerical relations were considered by the author 
to be of little interest, however, it seems strange that he found it necessary 
or useful to cite so many homogeneous examples in his discussion. But 
perhaps the author would invoke the same pedagogical reasons that 
prompted his exclusion of references to scholarly literature in explanation 
of this abundance of illustrative quotations. 

The material itself and a large number of syntactical rules based on it are 
presented in accordance with a quasi-algebraic notation system that in- 
cludes numerous kinds of prescripts, postscripts, subscripts, and super- 
scripts. This system saves the author a considerable amount of space but 
makes the reading of his exposition rather time-consuming. So surprisingly 
small a part of the extremely complex theoretical framework is utilized in 
the descriptive sections as to make the reader wonder why he has to work 
so hard at studying and memorizing large numbers of symbols for formal 
and semantic sentence and phrase elements, only to find that most of the 
description is quite simple and easy to follow even without the initial 
labor. This is admitted, at least as far as the fundamental systematization 
is concerned, in the following statement by the author: ‘Es muss... . aus- 
driicklich darauf aufmerksam gemacht werden, dass die akzeptierung des 
aufgestellten systems keine absolut notwendige voraussetzung fiir die 
benutzung der iibrigen teile meines buches ist’ (1.4). The author is fully 
aware of the difficulty in following his exposition and in many cases presents 
the algebraic formulae accompanied by full ‘translations’ into plain 
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German. My opinion is that a more traditional-looking description (which 
should also be reflected in the chapter headings and the tables of contents) 
would not only render the work considerably more readable but also make 
it useful as a reference handbook for those linguists who are reluctant to 
read hundreds of pages in order to understand the subsequent chapters 
which cover a particular syntactical phenomenon. This paragraph cannot 
be concluded without a qualifying statement to the effect that Bech’s 
notation system is logically structured and rigorously employed through- 
out, and even a highly complex inventory of symbols appears pardonable 
in a work so ambitious and extensive as the one under consideration. Still, 
most readers will not find the chapter heading V’ (N’: N”)+ V"(1) (chapter 
9, 1.87) any simpler than its translation: ‘the subject of the governing verb 
is also the subject of the infinitive without zu,’ e.g. wir mussten zur Seite 
treten; cf. the related formula V’ (N’: N”)+ V"(2), the translation of which 
is identical with that of the former except that ‘without zu’ is replaced by 
‘with zu.” 
The whole field of nonfinite verbs is divided up as follows (1.12, 19): 


1. Stufe 2. Stufe 
Supinum Partizipium 
1. status zero... -(e)n zero .. . -(e)nd- 
2. status zu...-(e)n zu... -(e)n(d)- 
3. status (ge-) . . . -(e)t/-(e)n (ge) . . . -(e)t-/-(e)n- 


Using the verb /ieben as an illustration, the two ‘levels’ (stufen) and the three 
‘states’ (status) are exemplified in the following way: 


First level Second level 
1. state lieben liebend (-er) 
2. state zu lieben zu lieben(d-er) 
3. state geliebt geliebt (-er) 


Only the first two states of Level One are treated in the two volumes 
(e.g. lieben as against zu lieben), but it is interesting to note that the or- 
ganization of the nonfinite verb categories above is quite traditional (apart 
from the terminology) except for the identification of the infinitive with zu 
and the traditional ‘present participle with zu’ in related sentences such as: 
es war eine Landschaft ohne jede Besonderkeit, nicht zu vergleichen mit den 
beriihmten Platzin ...and es war eine mit den beriihmten Platzln nicht zu 
vergleichende Landschaft (1.14). Traditional grammarians here operate with 
the categories ‘active/passive infinitive’ and ‘active/passive present parti- 
ciple’, e.g. es ist billig, den fleissigen Schiiler zu loben; der fleissige Schiiler 
ist zu loben; der lobende Schiiler; der zu lobende Schiiler. Bech’s categories 
as well as those of the traditional grammarians are obviously based on form 
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in conjunction with meaning (function), only that Bech’s categories are 
apparently more strongly ‘functional’ than the ones which they replace. 
While earlier grammarians found and registered several functions for one 
form, e.g. for verb stem+(e)nd, Bech goes in the opposite direction: he 
first determines the functions and then registers the forms, identical and 
nonidentical, that can occur in each function. The interesting thing is that 
he actually proceeds in three steps: 1. collecting data on the use of forms 
some of which are traditionally termed nonfinite verb forms; 2. determin- 
ing the various functions or more or less grammatical meanings in which 
these verb forms occur; 3. restructuring and recategorizing (reidentifying) 
these verb forms according to whether they are found in one function or 
another. Therefore, notwithstanding the formal identity, zu lieben 1 is a 
first level verb and zu lieben 2 is a second level verb, and their respective 
identification can only be achieved by examining their functions, i.e. their 
various types of contexts. 

There seems to be good reason to reject Bech’s classification, even if 
syntactic function be invoked as the guiding principle: if the basic dicho- 
tomy of the Germanic sentence is that of actor vs. action, the truly non- 
finite verbs, i.e. the verb forms that are part of verb phrases, should at the 
outset be sharply distinguished from the merely verb-derived forms that 
are parts of noun phrases, or, more specifically, actor phrases, cf. the 
‘adjective’ paradigm 


(der) gute (Mann) 

(der) liebende (Mann) 
(der) zu liebende (Mann) 
(der) geliebte (Mann) 


Consequently, I can see no reason for identifying categorically the sequence 
zu lieben in der Mann ist zu lieben with the sequence zu liebende in der zu 
liebende Mann: the first is part of a verb phrase, the second is part of a 
noun phrase. 

According to Bech’s theory, which clearly betrays a Hjelmslevian in- 
fluence, each of the three ‘states’ is a morpheme, i.e. an element of content 
(‘inhaltselement’, 1.17). Thus the ‘state morpheme’ zu sehen is different 
from the ‘state morpheme’ ‘zu sehen’ if the two homophonous sequences 
are found to belong to different ‘levels’. Note also that the difference 
between the two ‘morphemes’ sehen and zu sehen does not lie in the absence 
versus presence of zu, but in the structural opposition ZERO: zu, which is 
quite another thing: zu lieben is not zu plus the ‘state one’ morpheme /ieben, 
because the latter has already a morpheme element, namely zero, which 
cannot be extended by the addition of the morpheme element zu (1.17). 
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The advantage of this ‘state-morphological’ system is allegedly that the 
author is able to speak of verbal state government in terms analogous to 
those used in the description of verbal case government (1.17). Thus wollen 
governs the first state (er will kommen) whereas wiinschen governs the 
second state (er wiinscht zu kommen). It is true that the terms ‘state one’ 
and ‘state two’ appear to be more elegant than the clumsier ‘infinitive 
without zu’ and ‘infinitive with zu’, yet I can see no real advantage in 
being able to say ‘wiinschen governs state two’ rather than the traditional 
‘wiinschen takes the infinitive with zu’. Also, I find it difficult to imagine a 
syntax in which the following statement (1.49) by Bech would be relevant 
(except maybe in the lexicon): ‘Die praposition um regiert entweder den 
akkusativ, z.b. ich gehe um das Haus, oder den 2. status, z.b. ich esse, um 
gesund zu werden. . . .., The two logical parts of the statement would belong 
in entirely different sections of the syntax. The following argument can also 
be used here: if formally identical infinitives are given different morpheme 
status according to their function, why should not the same hold true for 
the word um? There is certainly more functional equivalence between ‘state 
one’ and ‘state two’ in e.g. du brauchst nicht zu gehen; du musst nicht gehen 
(cf. the ‘Umgangsprache’ sentence du brauchst nicht kommen, here without 
zu) than between the um in er ging um das Haus and the um in er ging, um 
von seinem Bruder nicht gesehen zu werden. Another point: if one accepts 
e.g. zu lieben as the expression of one morpheme, would it be absurd to 
consider the longer sequence um zu lieben the expression of another? | 
think such problems as these are bound to arise whenever ‘meaning’ is 
given priority in the establishment of linguistic categories, particularly 
when the ‘meaning’ is referential rather than purely grammatical. From a 
functional point of view, the infinitive constructions in the sentences, er 
ging nach Hause, seinen Vater zu besuchen and er ging nach Hause, um 
seinen Vater zu besuchen are equivalent; in this case, but certainly not in all 
cases, zu besuchen is equivalent with um zu besuchen. This is a statement 
which will have to appear somewhere in a German syntax, but it does not 
follow that the two infinitive phrases as such should be granted ‘morphe- 
matic’ status in the syntactic system; they are functionally identical in some 
contexts, functionally similar in others, and in many contexts only one of 
them can be used, e.g. du brauchst nicht zu kommen, where um before zu 
cannot occur. The only reason why Bech doesn’t raise such questions as 
those regarding the possibility of establishing nonfinite verb ‘morphemes’ 
that are longer than zero + lieben or zu+ lieben seems to be the fact that he 
wants to treat only the traditionally established forms according to his 
new theory, and these forms include zu lieben, not um zu lieben. In fact, his 
use of the Latin term verbum infinitum in the title of his work shows this 
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dependency on traditional categorization. The term ‘nonfinite verb’ is 
normally taken to mean a verb phrase element, whereas a verbum infinitum, 
to judge by examples cited in a number of traditional grammars, can also 
be a verb-derived adjective (der sitzende Mann), a substantivized verb- 
derived adjective (der Sitzende), etc. 

These reservations bear on the basic taxonomic arrangement of the 
data, and on the somewhat heterogeneous components of the material. 
However, it is often found in syntactic literature that unsatisfactory theory 
does not necessarily lead to very poor or faulty description, and the work 
under consideration, as far as it goes, represents syntactic description at its 
best, i.e., description written with active knowledge of easily manageable 
as well as of intractable data. 

Bech’s stubborn determination to tackle a large and unwieldy body of 
material and to deliver an essentially complete description of a complex 
segment of German syntax in monographic form is very commendable in 
this era of short, incomplete, overly abstract, prolegomenary, substantially 
methodological-theoretical syntactic studies. His is a description of a 
language as it is, not as it ought to be, and it is more than that: with the 
whole material before him, he is able to present the syntactic rules at work 
in their wide range of typological diversity, absolute rules, stronger rules 
(few deviations), weaker rules (numerous deviations), essentially gram- 
matical rules, essentially stylistic rules, what may be termed tendency rules, 
etc. Some of the present-day analogists will no doubt find his results 
‘atomistic’ and lacking in ‘structural elegance,’ but nobody will seriously 
question the author’s scholarly honesty or his acquaintance with modern 
linguistic theory. Germanists and teachers and students of German will 
find much useful information in his work if they take their time to read it 
carefully, and linguistic theorists and methodologists will find all the data 
needed for an attempt at ‘improving’ the description in accordance with 
their own ideas as to how a syntactic description should be presented, for 
any objective, comparative evaluation of two or more descriptions neces- 
sarily presupposes equal data coverage. Bech comes closer to a complete 
analysis of the material collected for his investigation than any other 
scholar in the field of German syntax. And the critical remarks that one 
may sporadically feel justified in making about individual interpretations 
and formulations of rules in the descriptive chapters appear too trivial to 
be registered in a short review, in view of the aggregate of brilliant and 
convincing observations and rules. 


University of Bergen 
Bergen, Norway 
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ALAN §S. C. Ross. Etymology; With Especial Reference to English. 169 pp. 
Fair Lawn, New Jersey: Essential Books (an imprint of Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, Inc.), 1958. 


Reviewed by Eric P. HAMP 


We read in the Preface (7): ““The book is thus essentially elementary; . . . 
there need be—and is—nothing in the book to make it unsuitable for the 
non-academic public... . I hope also that a third group of persons—my 
colleagues and fellow-workers—may find the Methodology and Theory of 
Language of the book not altogether without interest.” Readers of this 
journal no doubt belong largely to this last group; as I believe my remarks 
below will make clear, this book is not without interest to them. 


I 


The second paragraph takes up the preceding thread: “‘The elementary 
character of the book is the excuse for a certain old-fashionedness of pre- 
sentation.”” Unquestionably, one should not deluge the casual, but serious, 
layman—nor even the tender student—with the most untried of avant- 
garde hunches and untested experiments. But is this sufficient reason to 
doom him to what is outright old-fashioned? Matters will be presented, 
says Ross, much as he learnt them in 1927-1929. Without doubting for a 
moment the excellence of his teachers, one is led to wonder whether a good 
deal has not happened in that short time. As we read on, we find in fact a 
number of subjects treated that would scarcely have been discussed in 1929. 
But that is symptomatic of the work throughout: It is rarely clear to the 
outsider or neophyte just what is new and what is old, what is personal and 
what is standard doctrine. 

One old-fashionedness which Ross particularly points out is his handling 
of Ablaut, since, says he, he leaves out Laryngeal Theory, and for two 
reasons: first, the theory is in a state of controversy, and, second, it is 
impossible for anyone to understand Laryngeal Theory without first under- 
standing Brugmann’s Ablaut. It would take some ingenuity to contrive a 
more compact concatenation of misleading statements. To begin with, 
while there is plenty in Ross’s overall treatment that is old-fashioned, who 
could call Ablaut (abt6nung)—with or without laryngeals—old-hat just 
two years after a master of Kuryltowicz’s stature and boldness produces a 
rich tome on Apophonie? Agreed, there is much discussion of details in the 
matter of laryngeals; but surely the differences have been noticed at the 
expense of the areas of agreement. What serious worker doubts their status 
completely, or even argues that there are fewer than two? Who would 
argue that there were not at the least two “colouring” properties? Who 
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would resist the economy induced by segmenting at least some instances of 
aspirates? Who could seriously claim that the d-stems did not behave 
athematically? Etc., etc. It is almost ironic that Ross chooses to mention 
1927 as his base date—the year of the Rozwadowski Festschrift. After all, 
Saussure unlocked schwa (though, admittedly, that utilizes Ablaut); 
Pedersen dissected certain aspirates (La cinquiéme déclinaison latine, 
Kebenhavn 1926); Meillet recognized the rarity and initial-distribution of 
*a. What is “laryngeal”—in a rudimentary and harmless sense—but a 
name for such observations as these? It is high time that, even in elemen- 
tary books, the wraps of exotic mystery and innuendoes of scholarly strife 
be done away with on such fundamental questions. Let me hasten to add 
that in a book such as Ross’s, I would use laryngeals very sparingly indeed, 
and only where complexity would not cloud the issue; but one simply need 
not make an issue of it. 

As for Ross’s claim that understanding of Ablaut is prerequisite to a 
grasp of laryngeals, it is simply not true. After all, what is Ablaut— 
Brugmann’s or anybody else’s ? When we come to page 76, we really get no 
help at all in the solitary skimpy paragraph. Clearly it is not laryngeals- 
plus, as the Preface might imply. All that really needs to be said (in simple, 
patient terms) is that IE showed syllabic morphophonemics in related 
allomorphs of the maximum fundamental pattern: 


*e co o © length 0 zero 


One could then say that where a laryngeal (X) stood after the “zero” 
many scholars preferred to think that a rather rarer vowel (4) occurred in 
the place of the “‘zero.”” One need then only add that instead of the com- 
plete range of allomorphic shapes only fragments continued side by side in 
the attested languages. I, for one, do not call s-movable Ablaut, as Ross 
does (77); naturally, it has never had the same status as vocalic Ablaut. 
Nor will I agree that “‘Ablaut may be defined as a variation for which we 
have no explanation.” (26) 

I have singled out Ross’s handling of Ablaut for two reasons: His tone, 
right on the very first page, seems to me excessively alarming, with its 
appeal to recondite things. While he apologizes for being old-fashioned, 
what he is really being is downright imprecise. 

There then follow a few pages of abbreviations; his list of books frequent- 
ly referred to would look pretty cryptic and formidable to the intended 
audience, and includes the execrable habit of giving no dates and places of 
publication. And, of all things in such a book, why cite Pedersen’s Vergleich- 
ende Grammatik der keltischen Sprachen to the exclusion of the more recent 
(and English!) Concise Comparative Celtic Grammar (Gottingen, 1937). 
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Chapter I (15-69) is devoted to the general topic Etymology, and we 
shall return to it. Chapter II (70- 140) is An Apparatus for English Ety- 
mology. This is subdivided into nine subsections: i. the IE family of 
languages; ii. the phonemes of IE; iii. Ablaut; iv. reflexes of IE phonemes 
in selected non-Germanic languages; v. ditto for Primitive Gmc.; vi. the 
phonemes of Primitive Gmc.; vii. reflexes in selected non-English Gmc. 
languages; viii. ditto for English; ix. some remarks on morphology. 

Section (i) is a compact (71-75) and generally accurate list of the IE 
languages and their main forms of attestation. It might have been noted 
for the layman that attestation is an accident of survival and historical 
knowledge; IE did not, of course, divide itself neatly into ten, like a tan- 
gerine or a sliced loaf of supermarket bread. In this respect, things might 
appear clearer (that is, fuzzier) if one included Illyro-Messapic and the 
fragments of ancient Italy, etc. The Indic of Asia Minor (Kikkuli text and 
Mitanni names) might usefully have been included (71), and likewise the 
minor Italic dialects and the highly important Venetic under Italic (73), 
Haitian with French, and Friulian with Rhaeto-Romance. Lastly (still 
p. 73), why is ““Old Macedonian” listed (qualified “possibly,” to be sure) 
under Thraco-Phrygian ? 

Ross’s IE “phonemes” turn out to be Brugmann’s letters called by 
another name, for here we find a category (fully listed) Tenuis aspirata, 
Long Vowel i a] m #7 (apparently the IE’s had our alphabetic order!), and 
the spirants s, sh, z, zh, b, bh, d, dh. One misses Hirt’s h in ha ha, and an 
IE sniffle. 

After all the impressive talk in chapter one (see part II below) about 
symbols, why not use them now that the time has come to do some applied 
work? For example, we might hazard the try: 


Skt yugd- = Greek Cvyov = Latin iugum: Gaulish Uer-iugo-dumnus: 
Lith jungas 


Now, one complexity with these concatenations is that if we list OCS igo 
after the Lithuanian form (as Ross did) we must presumably precede it by 
colon, whereas if we place it after Greek it should get “equals”. A judicious 
use of parentheses could of course resolve this; thus, for the above case: 


(Skt = Greek = Latin = OCS):(Gaulish): (Lith) 


Ross makes tour statements (79) for / m ny: The first errs in stating that 
vocalic quality is retained (italics mine) in the case of the liquids in Slavonic. 
The second neglects the u vocalism in Lithuanian (Baltic) and the & in 
Slavonic. The third states imprecisely the loss of nasal before ¢ in Indo- 
Iranian, Greek and “‘Old Bulgarian”’ as if it were all one thing. The fourth 
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calls IE st>Olrish rit (why single this out?) “metathesis.” A perfect 
record! 

The table on page 80 shows Lithuanian au and OCS.u as reflexes of *eu, 
without however pointing out the palatalization (or iotization) phenomena 
that accompany this (e.g. with preceding */). The Old Irish reflexes of *au 
are more complicated than Ross implies. He gives 6 ua, which is quite in 
order so far as our knowledge goes. But a couple of our best examples 
(e.g. au 6 ‘ear’) seem to give an early Old Irish a-diphthong. It is true that 
this last treatment appears before *s, but that only underlines the sort of 
difficulty that Ross brings on himself by attempting such detailed coverage 
in a book which is advertised as being for elementary purposes. Again, the 
paragraph (81) on tenues aspiratae would seem overly recondite in a book 
of this scope, particularly when Germanic, as is well known, shows no 
distinct reflexes for these. 

It is pleasant to call attention to the excellent statement Ross makes on 
the difference between centum and satam (82): “‘languages which conflate 
the palatals and velars but keep this dual group distinct from the labio- 
velars are called “‘centum’’-languages; those which conflate the velars with 
the labio-velars but keep this dual group distinct from the palatals are 
called “‘satam”’-languages.”’ It should be noted that the statement is entirely 
in terms of the preservation and collapse of oppositions, and has none of 
the indefensible traditional talk of sibilants, and the like, which falsely 
implies that the basic criterion resides in irrelevant absolute phonetic 
qualities. Such clarity of statement on this point is rarely found. 

It is a pity then that Ross notes in a footnote “that, in this respect, the 
Albanian and Thracian positions are not entirely clear.” Thracian cer- 
tainly is not, despite the recent valiant work of Deéev. But Albanian is 
quite clear, and has been so since the article by Pedersen in Kuhns Zeit- 
schrift in 1900. Thus, to expand Ross’s table, the Albanian correspondences 
are: 

IE pb bhtd dhK g ghk g gh ky gr gvrh 
Soe oes ees i es OOO 
Alb. pb?b t dd 6s déz kK gg skK zgé 


Apparently, a pure velar plus yod plus *u likewise gave a sibilant. It 
appears, too, that the IE palatals were depalatalized to velars in position 
before resonant; on this, see my article appearing in Kuhns Zeitschrift. 
Admittedly, these interesting Albanian developments are not generally 
given, even in outline sketch, in most handbooks, and many treatments 
ignore the matter altogether; it is commonplace to find Albanian listed as 
a satam language, which is, in terms of the preceding paragraph, simply 
not true. But, particularly in a book of the sort under discussion, Ross 
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should simply not write erroneous footnotes needlessly on such far-reach- 
ing matters. 

Ross’s very next paragraph may well be greeted with some raised 
eyebrows: According to Ross, Grassmann’s Law “states that there is a 
strong tendency to avoid consecutive aspiratae; they are eliminated by 
dissimilation; thus Ind E *dhughater- ‘daughter’>Skt duhidr- ‘do.’ 
(first aspiration lost), Greek @vyeérnp (second aspiration lost).” 

For the Greek examples of *k¥ Ross cites (83) rod and 7p (sic! un- 
accented). Since he has not stated the conditions for the appearance of 
Greek z, 7, and «x, nothing could possibly be more confusing to the reader. 
At first I thought it must be a misprint for 70d. But then it becomes ap- 
parent that he means Attic roo = Hom. réo ‘rivos’ and Attic 77= Dor. 7a. 

The reconstruction (84) *bzhdé for Yaw is an impossible affair that is at 
the same time morphophonemic and allophonic (insofar as it shows *[z], 
which surely did not appear in this form in any case). 

Section (v) seems less careless in details. The numeral ‘7’ is not an 
optimal example to illustrate the treatment of *p followed by the accent 
(Verner’s Law). 

Sections (vi) and (vii) show amongst the Germanic phonemes both b dg 
and 6 d 3. On page 99, citing Moulton, Language XXX (1957), 1-42, Ross 
discusses the circumstances under which the former supposedly arose from 
the latter, and yet in a footnote on page 101 he states that “The alphabets 
of the separate languages did not have separate symbols for the different 
materialisations of the phonemes /b/ /d/ /g/.” This is all most confusing, 
and would be doubly so to a beginner. 

No conditions are stated (102-103) for Holtzmann’s Law. Again (122), 
no mention is made of the scattered instances of Verschdrfung in West 
Germanic. 

To sum up, there are just too many imprecise statements and errors of 
detail to present a beginner or careful reader with. And no one can hope to 
follow this almost staggeringly stuffed little volume unless he reads ex- 
tremely carefully. Ross has tried to pack too much into his Apparatus. 
This becomes painfully noticeable in Section (viii) on the developments 
from Germanic to English (104-137): “This Section in no way attempts to 
rival, but rather to supplement and interpret, the standard handbooks of 
English Historical Phonology” (104). But the detail of that supplementa- 
tion and interpretation in just over thirty pages would surely bring any 
diligent beginner to a grinding halt. One can envisage three kinds of 
people: Those who, like literary students, would be repelled by all this 
minute vowel-splitting; those expert philologists who may want to glean 
Ross’s views, and who do not then want a supposedly elementary treatise; 
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those who, like this reviewer, want a treatise on etymology and who will 
go to the handbooks for special lore. 

Every so often a quaint item of terminology turns up: “phonemato- 
logisation of a phonetic difference” (105-106), which I suppose I am to 
pronounce /foniymotalojayzéysin/, and which at any rate would produce an 
interesting stress-juncture debate between Trager or Smith and Chomsky 
or Halle. We find once in italics /autersatz (35), which most unselfconscious 
English-speakers would doubtless read off as /litorsets/, and they would 
only be confirmed in their attempt when later on the same page they found 
the delightful plural “lautersatzes.”. The Glossary (165-169), which is 
really little more than an index of technical terms, is charmingly desultory : 
It does not list the first of the above terms. It misspells hypochoristic (sic!). 
It defines Junggrammatisch by relating the term to Junggrammatiker. 
which however is not listed—a great help to the uninitiated! On the other 
hand, an entry of great usefulness, especially for English etymology, is: 
“‘Augens: an emphasising particle, as su of Olrish tusu ‘toi’ (tu ‘thou’).” 
Incidentally, tus(s)u is much more usual than fusu, and the recherché gloss 
is ambiguous, since one would not use fussu to translate pour toi. Grass- 
mann, Grimm, and Verner get listed, but not Holtzmann (p. 102). 

Chapter III (141-164), Selected English Etymologies, makes interesting 
reading, but many of them are pretty complex and far-ranging for be- 
ginners and those who do not control a few of the languages involved. In 
Chapter I, Ross excerpts (43-68) sample etymologies from a wide variety 
of dictionaries (twenty-one IE and two Finno-Ugric). But except for the 
English translation and scattered brief notes that Ross provides, it is not 
clear what function these sample etymologies fill—other than mere parade 
of curios. What would have been greatly useful for students and laymen 
alike would have been a sort of casebook selection with full commentary 
showing why the scholar chose and juxtaposed forms as he did, to what 
degree the etymologist seems to have illuminated the relations, what sort 
of further evidence we could most wish for in a given case, etc. etc. In short, 
it would be instructive for outsiders to see just how a sensitive and learned 
etymologist makes decisions and advances to further knowledge. But what 
Ross shows us could easily be mistaken for a dusty cabinet of petrified 
trinkets. For example, he never hints at the answer to a good layman’s 
question of the type: How is a new etymological dictionary of a well un- 
derstood language like Greek better than one of fifty years ago? Or, why 
Frisk when we have Boisacq? Many laymen have the notion that we 
progress simply by “finding new words” or by discovering startling distant 
cousins in far-off Tibet. The intelligent layman who I would like to thirk 
might read our most readable books ought to be fascinated by the im- 
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plications unfolded when one spells out simply but precisely how our 
understanding has improved in the case of words like full or bridge, or how 
dialect research has contributed to our grasp of ain’t, oxen, or gnat. The 
findings, if readably reported, could be much more exciting and unforseen 
than an exact account of the genesis of OK or sputnik.' 


II 


Besides being marred by inaccuracies, over-compression, occasional 
poor presentation, terminological infelicities, and certain desultory quali- 
ties despite its formal appearance, this book suffers from a further fault 
which is best remarked in a separate section, for it is not independent of 
the main interest that most serious linguists might find in the volume. This 
is the error (of commission, and not of omission or shortcoming) of 
pretentious technicality. 

The first sentence of Chapter One (15) announces etymology as “an 
esoteric subject.’’ The reader is warned that he will have to work at this as 
he might at an algebra book. The ensuing pages (16-21) bristle with fear- 
fully highbrowed talk of Communication Theory, Cybernetics, and Sym- 
bolic Logic, together with footnote references to Shannon and Weaver, 
Wiener, and Whitehead and Russell. Then we are presented (22-23) with 
some examples designed to show how concepts such as Sentence and 
Word are not universals. But just how they are not and why such assump- 
tions lead to trouble is not really spelled out for the outsider. This sort of 
opening must surely be most discouraging for a beginner. Moreover, the 
effect is heightened by the recurrent casual use of logico-mathematical style. 

Apart from the stylistic aspect, Ross holds great hope for Communica- 
tion Theory as a source for answers to one of our fundamental questions 
(16-17); it is worth noting that Chomsky (Syntactic Structures, 1957) does 
not hold anything like the same hope. But we cannot compare their views 
since at this point Ross begs off with the plea that the subject is really too 
technical to be discussed here and has certain prerequisites for a real 
understanding, such as a knowledge of current trends in Electrical En- 
gineering. I miss a mention of Hilbert space and lattice theory—they would 
have dressed up the text so nicely. 


1 Meantime the student will do far better to consult Y. Malkiel, “A tentative typology 
of etymological studies,” International Journal of American Linguistics XXI¥I1 (1957), 
1-17; “Etymology and Historical Grammar,” Romance Philology VII (1955), 187-208 
(and other articles referred to therein); ““The hypothetical base in Romance etymology,” 
Word VI (1950), 42-69 (and instructive earlier works cited therein); V. Kiparsky, 
“Ober etymologische Worterbiicher,” Neuphilologische Mitteilungen LX (1959), 209- 
280 (with an interesting graded tabular comparison of recent dictionaries). 

And the interested layman, it seems, will simply have to wait. 
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After all this we arrive (23) at the word phoneme and read: “‘The de- 
finition of the Phoneme is, however, long and difficult, and it would be out 
of place to attempt here either this definition or any other of the universal 
definitions of Language.’’ A footnote here refers one to Ross’s article 
“Theory of Language” EAGS IV, 1-12 the only reference, oddly enough, 
that we find throughout the methodological discussion to general works on 
linguistic theory, except in the specific case of phonetics and acoustics 
(where, incidentally, Joos’s monograph gets no mention, and where the 
annoying inexact mode of bibliographic reference fails to warn the outsider 
that there is a new edition of Fletcher’s book). 

As a matter of fact, after having austerely declined to furnish a formal 
definition of the phoneme, Ross proceeds for a page to show by examples 
the nature of phonemic oppositions and allophonic variation. It is not the 
best brief discussion of the point that I have read, but it is certainly not the 
worst. But why must he make fundamental truths seem so alarmingly 
technical and so discouragingly unattainable? It is true that the layman 
must learn that etymologies are not things that everybody is free to invent 
like jokes, fairy tales, or other forms of light entertainment. On the other 
hand, if he is to learn that basic scientific notions pose epistemological 
problems, that is the job for the philosopher, and not the linguist, to ex- 
pound. Again (25-26), having allowed that compromise is necessary, Ross 
simply ducks all responsibility whatever: “Our compromise is then fairly 
straightforward: we shall accept School-grammar, thoroughly realizing, 
however, that its terms cannot be defined in any rigid and watertight man- 
ner; they can however usually be explained, in a rather vague kind of way.” 
In this fashion, it would seem as if non-rigorous expositions of the phoneme 
and antediluvian grammar were to be brought to the same level. Is there no 
middle course? 

“I have now, in some sort, dealt with the first side of Philology, Descrip- 
tive Linguistics,” says Ross (27). We agree—in some sort. After this comes 
(28-39) what is for readers of this journal probably the most interesting, 
and for outsiders surely the most unreadable, part of the book. Here Ross 
deals with the nature of Comparative Philology, and defines Etymology. 

Comparative Philology is stated (27-28) to be the consequences arising 
from a consideration of two Axioms. The first axiom states that “‘two 
languages are related, if, and only if, they were once one language.” The 
second axiom states, somewhat less incisively, that the term congruence is 
applied to parts of two related languages in the sense that relationship is to 
the two languages themselves. Then he illustrates Axiom I by briefly 
expounding the notion of a family tree. 

As a preamble to the elaboration of Axiom II, Ross outlines types of 
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linguistic change (31-35): sound-change; semantic change; analogy; and 
loan-effects. These brief paragraphs are instructive and generally sound, 
but the outsider would still do far better to read chapters 20-24 of Bloom- 
field’s Language or chapters 7-14 of Sturtevant’s Introduction to Linguistic 
Science (New Haven, 1947), not to mention more recent books that Ross 
may not have seen at time of writing. It may be noted in passing that Ross 
says (32) that combinative sound-change “involves two or more phonemes” 
as opposed to that which “involves only one phoneme.” This is imprecise. 
It is rather that combinative is that change for which an environment must 
be stated. 

In addition to the term congruent (for which he employs the symbol = 
“equals’’), Ross introduces (36) the term cognate (symbolized : “‘colon’’). 
Cognate expresses the relation between two different morpheme strings 
sharing a morpheme in the same language or between the descendants of 
two such strings in related languages; thus Latin amor and amare or Latin 
amare and Spanish amor are cognate, but not congruent. Unfortunately, 
Ross has an error of fact in one of the key examples itself: Sp. amor and 
Italian amore derive not from Latin amor, but from amdre(m). Conse- 
quently, example 9 should read “Sp. amar : It amore (: Latin amor)”, in- 
stead of “‘< Latin amor”’. 

We are now ready for the definition of Etymology; I shall summarize the 
essence (36-39) without, I hope, losing any essential information. “‘There 
is a language Ag and we are concerned with the etymology of one of its 
words, Xo. Ag has related languages A;, A>,...A, and parent, A.” Two 
cases are distinguished: “‘Case I. Suppose xo of Ag to be . . . a borrowing of 
a word y of a language B;”’ then the etymology of xp is 


AoXxol‘zo']; lwf. B y [°C] 
(The meanings are in single quotes, and since they may be supererogatory 
they are placed in brackets.) “Case II. Suppose x9 of Ag not to be a loan- 
word; then the necessary and sufficient etymology of the word xo is one of 


a Set of statements of which the following are typical examples” [Is the 
mere goal of typical examples a specimen of rigor ?—EPH]. 
(i) Apxo[*zo’] < Ax(> A;,x;,[°2;,7] Aixi[°21,.] . - - Ai, Xigl Zig’ D 
(ii) Agxo[‘Zo']=A;,*;,[°2;,'] Ai,Xi,[°Zi,'] - - - Ai, Xigl*Zi,’] 
(iii) Agxo[‘zo’] : AX (> A;,%),(°2;,) Ai%i[2i.) - - - Ai, Xi, [Zi] 
(iv) Agxo[‘zo’] : A;,X;,(°2;,'] A;,5;,(°2;,'] tee A; X;,[°2 ’] 


“ig 


In the last two, X of A is a cognate of x of A, and x; is its descendant. 
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(v) Agxo[*zo’] < Ax( > A;,X;,(°2i,] A;,x;,[°2:,'] --- Ay xi, 
‘zi, 1) : AX(> Ag X4,[°%4,7] Ax X,[°%,'] tee Ag Xx [24,7] 


“tm 
“where A,,, Ay,,--- A, area selection of » languages of A’s family and 
the k-set may or may not overlap with the i-set.” 

Along with each formula, Ross gives an example. The example for (i) is 
the IE word for ‘wolf,’ citing no less than sixty different attested de- 
scendants; many of us have seen these forms scores of times before, but 
surely this barrage would be guaranteed to lose any beginner at the outset. 
On the other hand, the example for (iv) is “Hungarian egy ‘one’: Finnish 
ensi ‘first’’”’—with not another word of elaboration. Having no special 
knowledge of Uralian, I am not yet sure I see just where the agreement 
and disagreement in these words lie. Ross concludes his definition (39): 
“From the formulae and examples given above, the nature of Etymology 
will now be clear to the reader.”’ Mr. Ross and I, it seems, do not normally 
talk to the same kinds of readers. 

But passing over these shortcomings of presentation for the intended 
public, we can bring out some interesting basic notions by a closer con- 
sideration of Ross’s formulae. It may be notationally convenient to use a 
symbol <—‘is borrowed from’ analogously to < ‘continues’. We shall also 
use the symbol + “plus” to mean ‘rules of combination, syntax’. 

One thing that is not made clear in Ross’s presentation is that one can- 
not, so to speak, get etymologies for a given word out of his formula in the 
fashion that one gets ‘‘answers” out of an algebraic equation or out of a 
formula for a chemical reaction. It is rather that these are ex-post-facto 
formalizations of the evidence on which a given linguistic relationship rests. 
Thus, etymologies are either “there” or “not there” to start with. If, on the 
other hand, one wishes to generate (“solve for’) an etymology, one must 
instead apply the phonemic (and syntactic) correspondence rules of the 
languages in question; at the same time, these correspondence rules are 
upheld thereby, or, in crucial cases, amended. Hence, in a sense, etymolo- 
gies say more about the relationship of languages than they do about the 
exact relations between words. 

Relating this to Ross’s scheme, we may observe that linguistic relation- 
ship (which he assumes as given or proved, without saying much overtly 
about how it is arrived at), which we interpret with Axiom I, is established 
in the first place on the basis of evidence; this evidence consists of syste- 
matic phonemic correspondences to which Axiom II applies congruence, 
and from these observed correspondences we derive for the languages in 
question the correspondence rules that we allege to have general force. To 
certain items of the residuum which is not amenable to these correspon- 
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dence rules we allege an origin in some third language; I have stated briefly 
what I conceive this part of the procedure to be in Language XXX (1954), 
487. The balance of the residuum remains for future scholarship (see, for 
example, my note on Albanian thes ‘bag’, appearing in Kuhns Zeitschrift), 
or may remain forever obscure (e.g. Latin femur). ETYMOLOGY CONSISTS, 
THEN, IN THE RECITATION EITHER (1) OF EVIDENTIAL CORRESPONDENCE-SETS 
CONTAINING THE FORM IN QUESTION, OR (2) OF FAIR-PROBABILITY SETS 
LEADING TO AN OUTSIDE (DIFFUSIONAL) SOURCE. 

Thus, the etymology of a loan-form from source é in language B is of the 
form 

(1) Apxo[*zo’}<-Bé[*e’] 
To cite an example: 

(1) English sputnik ‘rocketed space-device...’< Russian ‘sputnik 
‘satellite’. 
We may now reproduce (in abbreviated style and with harmless simplifica- 
tion of Ross’s subscripts) Ross’s formula (ii) above: 


(2) Apxo=Aix.-- 
An example might be: 
(2) English eight = Spanish ocho = Modern Greek ox7Tw .. . 


Ross remarks for this formula (38): “‘This kind of statement is chiefly 
used in the case of language-families where the reconstruction of the proto- 
forms is uncertain, though the congruences are not.” I disagree. This is the 
form of the basic statements from which the correspondence-rules (and 
hence the starred forms) are derived. These are, if you like, the statements 
of the basic observations. Therefore (2) applies, whatever the certainty of 
the proto-forms (starred forms) in all their detail. Hence Ross’s (i) is 
derived from (ii), and we may abbreviate (in rewriting): 

(2a) AoXo < Gace ee 
To continue our example: 

(2a) English eight <1IE * X9oktéX(u) (or * Xoekté Xo). 

Now, let y stand for juxtaposed morpheme(s) + morphophonemics; we 
may consider in some cases that y has a negative value (i.e. it is the subtrac- 
tion of “things”). We will further define a minus-sign as reversing, or 
cancelling, the expressions A; +, or A* + (that is, the syntax rules applying 
to the morpheme(s) in question), in addition to its conventional meaning 
in mathematical symbolism. We may now rewrite (in abbreviated style 
Ross’s (iv): 

(3) Agxgp=A,(xy),-—)1-- - 
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Our starting point furnishes us with an example here too: 

(3) English eight = Albanian teté—-té (i.e. *(0)(K)tdé-tV-). 
It must of course be understood that y, may perhaps not be descriptively 
(synchronically) a morpheme of A,; this is true by definition, since we per- 
form a fresh morphemicization for each stage of each language in its own 
terms. In the example above, -fé happens to be susceptible of analysis as a 
suffix synchronically in the Albanian numerals from ‘6’ through ‘10’; but 
French tiéde < *tep(i)du-, Scottish Gaelic ée ‘hot’ < *te(p)(e)n(t)s (Old Irish 
tee, té), Albanian ftohté ‘cold’ < *uV-té(p)-sk-V-tV- (: Avestan tafsaiti), 
beside Sanskrit -tap, show greatly transformed segmentations.” 

Thus, by (3) we understand an underlying set of statements 


(3.1) Ay(xy); = Aolxy)2 - - - 
exemplified by 


(3.1) Albanian teté ‘8’ = Vedic aSiti- ‘80’ 5 which is of the form (2) above, 
and which hence yields 

(3.2) A;(xy), <A*(xy)... 
exemplified by 

(3.2) Albanian teté< IE * XpoktéXo-taX, (apparent) 

* X,okiX-ti- (adjusted for analogies) 

which is of the form (2a) above, and whereby *y is in fact a morpheme of 
A. This morphemic status may perhaps already have been demonstrated 


by an earlier derivation, e.g., of A*(wy), that is to say, the same proto-affix 
on a different base, as exemplified by 


(3.3) Albanian gjashté ‘6’ = Vedic sasti- ‘60’ = Avestan xSvasSti- 
<IE *(k)s(u)eKs-ti- 
Albanian néndé ‘9’ = Vedic navati- ‘90’ = Avestan navaiti- 
<IE * X.neun-ti- 
Now, since by (2a) 
AopXo < A*x 


2 An outrageous example of this would be Lithuanian veda: Olrish conatuidig 
gona ‘tuday/ ‘in order that he may not have come’, where the relevant portion -tuidig 

represents *to-di:-k(o)-wes-s (with loss of final syllable) < *to-de:-ko-wet-s-t. Here, of 
course, -wef- is an automatic variant of *x, and we have five *y’s no matter how many 
zero-allomorphs may be the proper number to attribute to the attested form. 

3 Presumably *-td has analogically replaced the feminine suffix -ti- as has happened 
generally in Albanian nouns. There is a further analogy in the shape of the base, which 
is reflected in the ensuing reconstructed exemplifications but which need not detain us 
here; if we did not know the truth, it would be more straightforward—though ultimately 
less instructive—if instead of the Vedic form we were to compare directly the similarly 
analogical Avestan aStditi-. 
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and subtracting *y and its descendant (whatever its status in A,) from 
(3.2), we obtain 

(3a) Apxo< A*(xy)— *y>Ai(xy)—W1 - - - 
or, in terms of our set of examples 

(3a) English eight <1E * XgokiX-ti-—-ti- > Albanian teté—-1é4 
We now see that in (3a) we have derived an equivalent to Ross’s (iii). 
Finally, Ross’s (v) is simply a combination of (2a) and (3) in the case where 
set k and set i do not coincide and may lead to the positing of *A’ and *A’, 
i.e. two closely related parent languages. In the last case, of course, we then 
proceed to relate A’ and A” as we did Ao and A). 

In the above terms, an etymology assumes the form of (1), (2), or (3). 
With the notions of y and subtraction, all evidential statements of genetic 
relationship are essentially of the form (2). We thus see that certain of 
Ross’s formulations are superfluous, or, at least, not of the same order. 

If I have been able to make any progress in this effort at formalization 
it is because, as in any scientific activity, I stand on the shoulders of Ross, 
by virtue of his own hard work and insight. If therefore I have found 
occasion earlier in this critique to say harsh things of some of his work, I 
hope this latter portion will in some measure repay his labor. And if in 
turn this outcome should give Ross a certain pleasure, I might even hope 
that this will make up for the rest, for I get the strong feeling from reading 
his book that in the long run Ross is much more interested in contributing 
to the solution of tough technical problems than in writing popularizations 
or text books for the general public. Most readers of this journal are 
probably similarly interested, so that we may consider Ross’s book far 
from a loss for them. On the other hand, we still need a good concise 
popularization. 


University of Chicago 
Chicago 37, Illinois 





4 It must here be remembered that the minus sign, as defined, reverses the syntax and 
attendant morphophonemics as well as cancelling the suffix itself. Hence the form of the 
base, which at first glance appears to be a phonological non-sequitur beside the English 
form. 
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